MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


- 


Desperandum, Christo sub Duce. 


- 


I.—THE GAIN OF GIVING. 


Give, and it shall be given unto you,—Lk. 6: 38. 


BY REV. N. F. COBLEIGH, MCINDOES FALLS, VT. 


Dr. Warren, in his admirable book, entitled ‘‘ What we get; 


What we give,” presents a view of the effect of missions upon 
ourselves as a people, as well as upon the heathen. He shows that 
we are indebted to missions for the peace and prosperity we enjoy. 


_ The first topic is our indebtedness, as a race, to missions. The_ 


ancient Britons, when Czsar conquered them, were fierce savages. 
In the first part of the second century they were converted to 
Christianity by missionaries. “Britain was reduced to paganism 
again by’the. Anglo-Saxons, who, coming from the Northwest of 
Europe, conquered them and took permanent possession of the 
island. Our ancestors had a religion of cruel rites and cere- 
monies. The paganism of the Saxons, who conquered them and 
became a part of our race, was marked by a passionate love of war. 
Cruelty was their chief characteristic. They worshiped various 
divinities. One of these was Woden, from which we get the name 
Wednesday. Magnificent temples were builtto hishonor. Friday 
was named after the goddess Frea. Thursday after the god Thor. 
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Although Christianity was almost crushed out of Britain in its 
conquest by the Anglo-Saxons, still, upon the borders of the island, 
were some of the native Britons whose altar fires still burned. 


They burned brightly, too, like the golden edges of a dark 


cloud touched by the sunlight. But most of the island was pagan. 


A reformer, however, was soon to appear who would preach 


the same gospel which in the second century Christianized the 
native Britons. About the commencement of the fifth century, a 
child who had Christian parents, who had been expelled by the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders, was carried away captive to Ireland. His 
name was Patricius, or Patrick, now known as St. Patrick. He 
preached a comparatively pure gospel. While a captive he had 


charge of the chief’s flocks, which gave him much time for reflec- 


tion. He was in the midst of heathenism, but like Daniel, he wor- 
shiped the God of his fathers. At length he escaped from his. 
captors, and returned home. His purpose was now fixed to return 
to Ireland as a missionary. His friends besought him to abandon. 
the idea. With tears they urged him, but his heart was given to 
this work. Alone, at the age of thirty, he started for Ireland. 
Insults, persecutions and chains awaited him, but did not dampen 
his ardor, or diminish his zeal. His manner was simple. His 
fervor great. Pentecostal scenes were witnessed. Instead of 
churches, he established schools for the purpose of educating the masses 


in Christian doctrine, and for the purpose of raising up a native min- 


istry. He had remarkable gifts in organizing and setting other 
people to work. He became as one of them to a large extent in 


temporal things. He had unusual tact. Heso managed as to raise. 


up a multitude of teachers and preachers. The whole island was 


brought under the influence of the gospel. Patrick died after more 


than fifty years of missionary work, but his disciples continued to 


prosecute the work with great zeal. Religious schools and mon- 


asteries abounded, insomuch that Neander says, the country was 
called Insula Sanctorum, or the Island of Saints. Celibacy was not 
known as a religious observance. The dark mysticism of the mid- 
dle ages, that hung as a cloud over the church and the world so > 
long, did not mar nor tinge this wonderful reformation. Christian- 
ity now filled Ireland, while England was a land of paganism. 

The next great organizer and missionary was Columba, who 
lived about a hundred years after Patricius. He was an Irish scholar 
and missionary. He wastrained in a school at Bangor, Ireland. 
His heart turned toward heathen Scotland. He embarked with 
twelve associates to the Hebrides and founded a celebrated school 
at Iona or Columkill, a small island just north of Scotland. This 
school became one of the great lights of the world. Its influence 
and fame lasted for centuries. It was the birthplace of civilization 
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for Scotland, England and the north of Europe. This school was 
in busy operation for centuries. A self-sacrificing and devoted 
band of missionaries went forth from it. They had no salaries, nor 


much of an outfit. ‘This school was the fountain-head of our civ- 
ilization. 


Another of the great men brouglit out we the Irish Reforma- 
tion was Columbanus, who, like Columba, his predecessor, was educa- 
ted at Bangor, Ireland. He was more than a hundred years later than 
Columba. With twelve disciples he went directly to the continent — 
and commenced labor among the heathen. He went to France, 
passed over to Burgundy, at the foot of the Vosges mountains. 
The priests sought to drive these missionaries from the country. 
They went first to Gérmany, thence to Switzerland, and finally to 
Lombardy.. Persecution only fanned the flame of Christian truth. 
For the second time Rome sent Missionaries to Britain—this time 
to convert the Anglo-Saxon invaders. Under the lead of Augus- 
tin multitudes were converted. Augustin is said to have baptized 
ten thousand on Christmas day. Thus two waves of influence met. 
One from Ireland—which was then the most thoroughly Christian 
country on the globe—and one from Rome. To these we owe our 
civilization and Christianity. But for these missions there would 
have been no Magna Charta nor light of letters and learning. 
There would have been no Mayflower, no independence, no free 
government upon the basis of our noble constitution. But for mis- 
sionaries sent to us thirteen hundred years ago, we should not have 
had the Bible, nor the Sabbath, nor the church, nor the school- 
house. All this vast change that has come to us, and that has been 


the glory of our land, has come from foreign missions early planted 
in. Britain. 


Our indebtedness as a nation to the foreign missions we our- 

selves have instituted and carried on is no less evident. Our mis- 
~ sion work among the Indians has been a great help to the nation. 
Many are not aware of the great success that has attended this 
work. The Indians were more easily reached than some other 
heathen nations. In 1830 three-fourths of the converts, as a result 
of the efforts put forth by the missionaries of the American Board, 
were among the Indians. When the Indians have planned to mur- 


der the whites, in some cases many lives have been saved through 
the efforts of Christian Indians. 


‘In the dreadful massacre in 1862, in which a thousand whites 
were slain in Minnesota, Christian Indians helped save the lives of © 
many whites and divided the Indians into two parties, so that, 
dreadful as was the destruction of whites, it was far less than it 
otherwise would have been. 
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As an illustration of the work accomplished among the Indians 
take the mission among the Choctaws. A mission was established 
among them in 1818 by the American Board. This mission was 
not at first so successful as the one among the Cherokees. They 
were less inclined to Christianity and civilized life. Their habits 
as touching intemperance, infanticide and other abominations were 


grossly bad. After many years of patient toil, rich fruit, intellectual 


and spiritual, was the result. The Choctaw prohibitory law antedates 
the Maine law by many years. The practice of infanticide was abol- 
ished; rules of civilized and social life were adopted; and the 
Choctaws came to stand on a Christian level with the Cherokees, 
and, it was thought, with many of their white neighbors around 
them. ‘Thousands of Indians have become Christians and adopted 


our ways of working and living. Millions of dollars have been 


directly or indirectly saved to the government by the missiona 
work. It is more profitable to Christzanize than to fight the Indians. 
But the great benefit after all is the moral and spiritual good done. 
The mission work among the freedmen of the South and among the 
Chinese has already been productive of great good, and foundations 
have been laid, in our schools and colleges and churches, and native 
helpers, for still greater work in the future. While politicians and 
statesmen are inquiring what shall be done to solve the Southern 
problem and the Chinese problem, too, a network of missions is 
being established which will accomplish what statesmen, politicians, 
or law, could never effect. 

The third topic is our indebtedness to missions as a govern- 
ment. The government may change while the nation continues to 
live. Missionaries have been a great aid to the government in help- 
ing carry forward its diplomatic affairs with heathen nations. 

Take for illustration China. Our government has commercial 


ago, and have now grown into a diplomatic ministry, and are re- 
garded as of great importance to the government in a variety of 


ways. These grew out of the introduction of Christianity fr 


Western civilization into that empire. How could this govern- 


ment have conducted its business at that court without the presence 


of missionaries upon the ground? When Mr. Cushing was sent 
to China to negotiate our first treaty with that government, it has 
been thought that without the aid of missionaries no satisfactory 
treaty could have been made. We had no other resources of famil- 
iarity with the Chinese customs, literature, modes of thoughts, etc. 


Mr. Cushing took as a helper a missionary physician who had been | 


in China many years. But alone and unaided what could he have 
accomplished ?_ He was ignorant of the language. He was igno- 
rant, in large measure, of the government and of the semi-civiliza- 


These began nearly forty years - 
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tion that rules there; of the manners, and customs, and ideas of 


the people, where almost everything is the reverse of things on this 
side of the globe. Wisely, then, did Mr. Cushing take Dr. Parker 


as a helper. He was known at the court. He had learned the 
character of the Chinese government and institutions, together with 
the striking peculiarities of the Chinese mind. He was acquainted, 


too, with the American government and institutions. Mr. Cushing. 


had need of the united wisdom and experience of the missionaries. 
Dr. Parker was afterwards appointed commissioner at the Chinese 
court. The secretary of legation under the late Commissioner 
Burlingame was an American missionary. In vain were all the 
efforts of colonial government in Africa to establish commercial 
relations with the Kaffir tribes until the missionary had gained a 


footing among them. Howitt remarks that the British govern- 


ment owes whatever success it has in New Zealand in diplomatic 
and commercial relations entirely to the favorable predisposition 
created in their behalf by missionary influence. Said a United 


‘States officer: “If there never had been missionaries in Turkey it 


would not have been so easy to manage affairs in that empire as it 
now is.’ 

When the British in India sought terms of treaty with the 
famous Hyder Ali the latter would allow no British officer to come 
near him, but sent them word to send the missionary Schwartz, for 
he was a man of truth and could be relied on; “him and no other 
will I receive and trust,” was the memorable testimony of this 
heathen ruler. And when the British garrison in Tanjore were 


dying of starvation and could not induce the people to sell them 


food, the influence of the Missionary availed with the cultivators, 
and supplies saved the remnant from destruction. 
Consider, also, the influence of missions on social and political 


— institutions, — The gospel, wherever carried, plants the germs of 


liberty and the best civilization. Wherever the American mission- 
ary labored during the long dark night of our late civil war, there 
were some loyal hearts who prayed for the triumph of our govern- 
ment. A missionary in Ceylon writes: “One night there was a 


rap at my door late in the evening. I arose and went to the veran- 


dah, and found there a native pastor from the vicinity,and his whole 


congregation. He told me that they had been spending the even- 


ing in prayer for America, and had come to ask a favor of me, that 


when the news should come from America that the war was over | 


and slavery overthrown, I would let them know it at once, for they 
had resolved to have a jubilee, or time of general thanksgiving to 
God, as soon as the news came.” This was at the darkest period 


« long time had followed defeat. And 


these were native Christians, subjects of the British government. 
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Prayer went up from Christian hearts in many heathen lands. God 
heard their prayers, and the stars and stripes waved once more over 
a united government. | 
We derive benefit from missions in a pecuniary point of view. 
Not the benefit which the missionary receives, but which the people 
of our land receive as one of the results of missionary effort. First, 
the expense saved on insurance of vessels. Where missions exist 
there is safety, where once crews were murdered and cargoes stolen. 
Formerly there were severe losses sustained on account of the bar- 
barous nations. The adventurer Magellan fell at the ladrone 
Islands ; Captain Cook was murdered at the Sandwich Islands ; the 
ship Venus was taken at Tahiti; M. de Langle and his companions 
were killed at Samoa; the Port au Prince was seized at Lefuga; 
and the crew of the Boyd was massacred at New Zealand. Multi- 
tudes have perished on those seas. But now, at nearly all those 
islands, there are missionary stations, where hundreds of vessels an- 
nually resort with safety. Ata small expense the captains can ob- © 
tain a fresh supply of provisions, refit their vessels, and strengthen 
their crews. When vessels are wrecked about these islands now, 
the captains attest that not a nail is lost. Christianity awakens in 
the minds of the heathen a desire for all kinds of implements which 
we, as a civilized people, use. In 1869 five hundred plows were 
sold to the inhabitants of Natal alone, and were shipped from Amer- 
ica. Natal is only one market in a hundred, opened in heathen 
lands by missionary effort. From these stations they send to this 
country for furniture, cooking utensils, wagons, carts, harnesses, 
saddles, bridles, books, maps, etc. The pecuniary benefit, it is com- 
puted, many times more than compensates for all that is paid for 
their support. Facts, many and weighty, might be adduced in sup- 
port of this proposition. This pecuniary benefit affects all classes 
Our indebtedness to missions, for their aid to science and liter- 
ature,is great. The majority have but a faint idea of the benefit mis- 
sions have been to science and literature. By missionaries the Bible 
has been translated into many languages. To-day the Bible is printed 
in over two hundred languages. Much of the work has been done > 
by missionaries. Besides, they have written text books in the lan- 
guages of the heathen. A vast amount of geographical knowledge, 
which otherwise we should not have had, has been obtained direct- 
ly from missionaries—facts in regard to philology, customs, prod- 
ucts, and many other matters of interest. The investigations made 
by our foreign missionaries, have assisted largely in what relates to 
the interpretation of Scripture and the ancient languages. One who 
well knew has said that more light has been thrown upon the struc- 
ture of language, especially of the ancient languages, and the laws 
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which relate to the interpretation of the Scriptures, through invest- 
igations made by foreign missionaries, than from all other sources 
put together. The missionaries have been and lived upon the 
ground where the Scriptures were written. They are familiar with 
the customs, manners, styles, and traditions of the Eastern nations, 
and these have not changed much since the Scriptures were writ- 
ten. This vast amount of knowledge is of great value in interpret- 
_ ing and translating the Scriptures. Says Dr. Hamlin, “Geography 
and philology are largely missionary sciences. So is a great deal of 


history. We should know much less of the origin of the Greek phi- 


losophy, of Plato and of Aristotle, of Gnosticism, Parseeism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, and. the like, were it not for the missionary wérk in 
the East. The collections found in our colleges, museums, and 
theological seminaries, are furnished, in large part, by foreign mis- 


sionaries. ‘Missionaries have furnished the means,” says one, “that. 


enable the German in his closet to compare more than two hundred 
languages with one another.” We owe more to missionary adven- 
ture and discovery for the knowledge we have of this world, its peo- 
ple, their thinking, and habits, than, perhaps, to any other source. 
A large number of books and scientific articles have been written 


by missionaries. They have done a service to the scientific world . 


which money could not pay for. 

While missions are primarily for the heathen, still.as churches 
and Christians they have proveda great blessing to us. They tend 
to develop Christian love. We seek to help those who can never 
help us in turn. He who helps causes in his own community may 
have more or less selfishness mixed with his generosity, but he who 
helps those whom he has never seenand who will never repay him, 
is doing a work that is unselfish. The effect is apparent in its re- 
sults, for the heart is made richer. No sectarian object or selfish 


- purpose is in view, but rather the glory of God. The churches have 


been blessed as they have seen how Christianity 1s adapted to all 
races of mankind. They see a new and living proof of its power to 


raise men out of degradation of the worst kind, and plant within | 
the heart correct principles. What civilization could not do, and 


philosophy had failed to accomplish, the simple story of the cross 
has wrought, by raising dead souls to life. By changing the habits 
and ways “of the people, the communities reached by missions have 
become transformed. By means of missions, the evidences of the 
value of Christianity have been greatly strengthened. Christianity 
is the same from age to age, but the evidences vary. Infidels and 
skeptics can not deny that it has done for heathen nations what no 
other power has ever been able to accomplish. It is providential 
that at a time when error was coming in like a food upon our land, 
in forms of pantheism, rationalism, and gross infidelity, the Spirit 
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of the Lord should have raised up a standard against it, in these 
fresh proofs of the truth and power of Christianity. | 

Missions have greatly helped the cause, by promoting the spi- 
rit of Christian union among different denominations. Especially 
has there been harmony among different denominations in the for- 
eign field. This has helped in promoting unity of feeling at 
home. Whatever calls forth one’s efforts and sympathies for others 
helps to strengthen the feelings that we are all brethren, laboring 
for one common object. Returned missionaries tell us that secta- 
rianism, in a bad sense, does not usually follow them into the 
foreign field. Not that they love their own order less, but 


they Jove other orders better. The spirit of Christian union that 


prevails largely abroad, is reflected back upon the churches in our 


own country. The spirit of missions has helped arrest worldliness 
-in our churches. A world its perishing in its sins. Christians have 


been praying and working and giving help to carry the gospel to 
distant lands. Returned missionaries tell what is being acccom- 
plished; how churches and schools and colleges are being estab- 
lished ; how converts are living; what influences they are exerting 
for good ; how civilization is taking the place of heathen supersti- 
tions. 

- The missionary, broken down in health, returns to our shores. 
Seemingly he can do nothing now for Christ. But he tells us of 
God’s work in the midst of barbarism ; of the lights kindled along 
the shores of heathen lands and in the interior of empires. He tells 
us of difficulties surmounted, of great changes produced, of deep 
and broad foundations being laid for more glorious works, and Chris- 
tian hearts are stirred. Deep and lasting sympathy is ‘evoked by 
his unvarnished accounts. The accounts written by missionaries 


and published in different papers, the books written, the memoirs— 


of their lives, have exerted an incalculable influence for good. The 
life of Henry Martyn, written nearly sixty years ago, embodying 
his best thoughts, his burning words, is still a fresh book. The 
Same may be said of the life of David Brainerd, written more than 
a century ago, by Jonathan Edwards. The missionary spirit was a 
heavenly flame in his soul. The life of Dr. Lobdell, written 
by Professor Tyler, has great worth. Look at the brief life of 
Harriet Newell. Her touching story has stirred the hearts of mil- 
lions for Christ and adying world. In hope deferred, in heart- 
breaking for missionary toil, tossed upon those unfriendly seas, now 
hovering upon that more unfriendly coast, there she sank peacefully 
into the arms of death, to be buried upon a tropical isle, greatly 
rejoicing that she was counted worthy to suffer for Christ, and de- 
vote, even only in purpose, her life to the missionary work. The 
Judson memoirs are exerting their blessed influence, as, also, the 
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life of Dr. Grant, who left a lucrative business, and laid down his life, 
under the shadow of the Koordish Mountains. Who can estimate 
the effect of such a life as Fidelia Fiske’s, of the sainted Stoddard 
and Rhea, of Adams, Gordon Hall, Judson, Pliny Fisk, Parsons, 
and a host of others, of whom the world was not worthy? Foreign 
missions have given us the monthly concert of prayer, the family 
altar scene of the church, where Christians all over the world bow 
together, to plead for the coming of the kingdom of Christ. Mis- 
sionary periodicals, giving news from all missionary lands, seem to 
bring distant lands near to us, arousing our sympathy. Many have 


given out of their poverty to help this sacred cause, and this very 
sacrifice has proved a blessing to those who have given. Perhaps 


no agency has awakened the benevolent spirit more than this. 

The effect upon us as a nation, the good we have received in 
many ways, has more than paid for all the sacrifices we have made; ; 
but who can estimate the effect in heathen lands? What multi- 
tudes have found Christ in those lands, who otherwise had not 
known him! I ask, what have missions done for the Sand- 


wich Islands? and the reply comes, more than fifty thousand have 


professed faith in Christ since the first missionary landed there. I 
turn toward Africa, and learn that Ethiopia is stretching out her 
hands unto God. India, bound by caste, is being emancipated. 
China is awaking from the sleep of ages. Japan hears the story of 
the cross, and converts are multiplying. The Turkish Empire is 
being influenced more by missions than by governments. Moham- 
‘medanism is losing its hold. From other lands and isles of the sea 
comes the glad news of victory. 

We wonder as we see what God has wrought. In this we see 
promises of still greater work in the near future. 

‘Roll on, thou mighty ocean, 
And as thy billows flow, — 


Bear messages of mercy 
To every land below.” 


Of the benefit from foreign missions flowing back on Christen- 


dom, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor well says: We have received from this 


enterprise some of the most inspiring examples of Christian zeal. 


Christianity is a life, and here we find a warm and healthy illustra- _ 
tion in Christian self-sacrifice and activity.. It is true we have be- 


fore us the perfect pattern of our Lord, and after that the Apostolic 
devotion. But we need to have them often reproduced to our at- 


tention, and this is dohe for us peculiarly by those who have gone 


to the heathen to proclaim Christ. To take away their histories 
from our literature would be muchas if you took from the New 
Testament the Acts of the Apostles. Read of Elliot on his dying 
bed teaching the Indian child; of the Moravian who entered the 
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May, 


lazar-house, never to depart, to preach Christ to the suffering in- 
mates ; of the sufferings of Adoniram Judson and his noble wife 
in Burmah : of Carey’s labors in India; of Williams, Ellis and Tur- 
ner on the islands of the South Pacific, or of William Burns among 
the Chinese, and you are uplifted by their examples and sent forth 
with new energy for the Master's work. 

Of the plea sometimes made for Home Missions, claiming more 
men and money for our own country in disparagement of missions 
to the heathen, Dr. J. S. Nicholls says: If by home missions is 
meant simply a sense of our obligation to evangelize our own land, 
while we are indifferent to the claims of the heathen world, then it 
is no more the spirit of gospel missions than Judaism is christianity. 
At least it is nothing more than a refined patriotism. Destroy 
foreign missions and you have struck a death blow to the home 
work, because the spirit left to carry it on is maimed, narrow and 
selfish ; the broad, mighty, universal spirit that lives in the great 
head of the church, no longer animates it. There never was a 
stronger or healthier stimulus to the charities of the church at 


home than the foreign missionary spirit, which by giving to the 


benevolence of the church that wide, full sweep that its Lord 
intended it to have, has placed it in its ‘normal condition, and given 
it a power and activity that has not been manifested since Apostolic 
itmes. 

Again, foreign missions have greatly enlarged and elevated the 
spiritual life of the church. They have made it more Christ-like 
in its sympathies, aims, and labors. One grand feature in the 
glorious humanity of Christ is his largeness of soul—that world- 


-wide sympathy which went out to every human being, no matter 


how vile and degraded, and saw in him a brother to be loved and 


saved. 


On this same point the Rev. Ww. H. Rugg says:— 

We believe that more ought to be accomplished at home. But 
we cannot resist the conviction that if many of the efforts now put 
forth, and much of the money spent at home, were better applied, 
and more wisely distributed, we could accomplish much more with 
fewer men and less means, and have a large surplus of men and 
means for the foreign field. We have another conviction, that if alk 
the moral and spiritual power now held in reserve, unused, and 
therefore useless, were brought into action, also, that if all the 
wealth now wasted by professing christians were consecrated to 
Christ, we should have another surplus, and a very large one too, 


of men and means, to be employed in sending the Gospel to those 


who have never heard of the remedy for sin. As surely as the 


rivers receive back the tribute which they give to the ocean, so 
surely does every Christian, and every community of Christians, 
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spiritual want of heathendom. 

The logic and force of these utterances need nothing to com- 
mend them to every thinking mind; all church history. is full of 
facts attesting their truth. The Examiner and Chronicle not long \ 
since chronicled one of these facts which should enforce its logic til 
on every christian heart, viz. : ie A 


| 
| 
receive a spiritual equivalent for all that is beskowed to relieve the 


“ In 1536 the anti-mission spirit was so strong in the Miami Association, Ohio, that ii 
7 nineteen churches expelled six churches that favored Sunday schools, missions, Bible : 
| and temperance societies. At this time the six churches had 441 members, the nineteen oi 
churches 706 members. Twenty years after, in 1856, the missionary churches had _. in- 

creased to twenty, with 1,964 members; and the anti-mission churches had decreased , | 

to ten, with 343 members. In forty-one years after, in 1877, the missionary churches | 
had increased to sixty five in three associations, with 6,733 members, while the anti-mis- 

sion churches had ceased to report themselves.” 


Rise and share it with another, 
_ And through all the years of famine if 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. | | 


| 
| 
Is thy cruse of comfort wasting ? | 
| 


~ Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew : 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two ; 


For the heart grows rich 'n giving: 
Ali its wealth ts living grain, 

Seeds, which mildew in “the garner, 2 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. iil 


| 
“ There is that giveth and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than | tH 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’’-—Prov. xi: 24. 


II._BORNEO AND BRITISH ANNEXATION. 


Borneo is reputed to be, next to Papua, the largest island | i 
on our, globe; its length 800 miles, its breadth 700; and its area i 
about 300,000 square miles. Its population is about 2,000,000, 
composed of the heathen Dyaks (Aborigines), the Mohamodan Ma- 
lavs, Burginese, Javans, Arabs and Chinese. 

The Dyaks, in numerous tribes, live mostly in the interior. The 
Malays, as traders and sailors, are found mostly along the coasts. 
The Chinese are everywhere, engaged in trade, mining and anything 
to make money. Though marshy along the coast, Borneo has 
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“beautiful plains and valleys, with high mountain ranges, Mt. Kini 


Balu rising 13,698 feet. It is well watered with streams and rivers 
and lakes, one of the lakes, named after the mountain, Kini Balu, 
being 100 miles in circumference. The forests are rich in teak, iron- 
wood, ebony, sandal-wood, rattans, gutta-percha, dye-woods, ben- 


zoin, wax, dragon’s blood, sago, resins, vegetable oils and gums. 


Its camphor is highly prized, some 5,000 pounds being annually 


exported. The mohor tree, well fitted for building boats, grows 80 
feet high, and the kaladang, much used for masts, grows 200 feet 


high. 
All kinds of spices, rice, millet, sweet-potatoes, yams, cotton, 
indigo, sugar-cane, coffee, and all varieties of melons and tropical 


fruits, abound. Animals are numerous, including among them the 


orang-outang, monkies, tapirs, tigers, bears, swine, wild-oxen, and 
deer ; the rhinoceros and elephants only in localities. Birds abound 


of remarkable plumage—peacocks, flamingoes, pigeons, parrots, 


argus-pheasants, eagles, vultures, and the swallows which build 
edible nests so much prized by the Chinese in soups. The rivers 
and lakes are alive with crocodiles, snakes, frogs, lizards and 
leeches ; and yet fish abound, and, along the coasts, tortoises, oys- 
ters, pearl-mussels, and trepang, are plentiful. Of minerals, gold, 
iron, antimony, nickel, diamonds, rock-crystals, porcelain-clay, 


petroleum, sulphur, coral and precious stones, are found. 


The Portuguese made efforts to settle on Borneo, so early as 


1690 ; but were soon driven out. The Dutch effected a treaty of 
commerce with the princes of Banjermassin in 1643, and erected a 


fort and factory there; and later (1778) they built others at Pon- 
tianak and still more since then. Gradually extending their power 
the Dutch have gained possession of the larger part of the island, 
and have more than half the population undertheirrule. Their returns 
in 1873 showed 457 Europeans, and 1,235,187 natives, in territory 
under their jurisdiction. 

The British tried to effect a settlement on Borneo in 1702, and 


In 1838 Sir James Brooke reached Sara- 


-wak on his adventurous expedition, assisted Muda Hassim, the Sul- 
tan’s uncle, in subduing his rebel tribes, and for this the Sultan con- 
ferred on him the title and rank of rajah and governor of Sarawak. 
Of Rajah Brooke’s subsequent career, his claim to have extirpated | 
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piracy in the eastern archipelago, his return to England, the charges 
brought against him in the house of commons, his acquittal by a 
royal commission, his appointment as governor and commander-in- 
chief of Labuan, with a salary of £2,000, the night attack made upon 
him unexpectedly in 1857 by a body of disaffected Chinese, from 
whom he escaped by swimming a creek, his enlisting a posse and 


falling upon them in turn, killing 2,000 of them, destroying their — 


settlements, and forcing the rest of them to fly into the jungles to 
perish by ree —Of these and other incidents in Rajah 
Brooke’s career we need not now speak at length. He made re- 
peated and strenuous efforts to induce the British officials to make 
Sarawak a British possession, but in this he failed, succeding only 
in getting his government to recognize its independence, and this 


on his last visit to England shortly before his death in 1868. We. 


have recalled these facts to bring into clearer light the significance 
of the following statement just received from London, through a 
friend’s kindness, which deals with events of fresh interest now 
transpiring in Borneo, viz: 


THE ANNEXATION OF BORNEO. 


Mr. Henry RICHARD, M:P., writes :—The country has been 
not a little startled by the. discovery of a very singular bargain that 
has been made between certain potentates of the island of Borneo 
and a company of private adventurers, headed by Mr. Dent, the 
China merchant. According to the conditions of this bargain, 
“the Sultan of Brunei,” “the Sultan of Soloo,” and a certain Tu- 
mongong, have ceded to Mr. Dent and his associates the absolute 
sovereignty of a large portion of their dominions, a territory con- 

siderably larger than the United Kingdom. 
Let us see what is involved in this cession. By the terms of 
the charters, within this vast territory the Association,or Company, 
is invested, to cite the words of the document itself, “with power 
of life and death over the inhabitants, with all the absolute rights 
of property vested in the Sultan over the soil of the country and 


the right to dispose of the same, as well as the rights over the pro- . 
-ductions of the country, whether mineral, vegetable, or animal, 


with the rights of making laws, coining money, creating an army 
and navy, levying customs rates on home and foreign trade and 
shipping, and other dues and taxes of the inhabitants, as to him 
[we suppose Mr. Dent] might seem good or expedient; together 
with all other powers and rights usually exeréised by and belong- 
ing to sovereign rulers, and which the Sultan thereby delegated to 
him, of his own free will.” The Spectator newspaper, which was 


the first to call attention to this extraordinary transaction, says of 


these concessions : “ Prerogatives could not be greater, and indeed 
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there are vague rights of property included in the concessions 
which no European sovereign ever possessed or would cede to any 
conqueror, and which vest the concessionaires with authority such 
as even the East India Company never possessed.” 

And what is the consideration which Mr. Dent and his friends 
pay for this magnificent estate, or rather kingdom, which is thus | 
transferred to them? Why, they are to make an annual payment 
to the Sultans and their chief ministers of a sum of twenty thous- 
and dollars, or a little over five thousand pounds. 

We think that most people will be astonished, and we may 
almost say appalled, that a proceeding of this tremendous magni- 
tude, and involving such vast and grave possibilities for the future, 


should have been sanctioned, without the knowledge and consent 


of the Parliament and people of this country, by any Government, 
and most of all by the Government now in power. It is generally 
understood that some members of the present Administration hold 
very strong convictions as to the unwisdom of enlarging the boun- 
daries of our empire in any direction, and least of all in a direction 
which holds out the prospect of endless complications. We have 
also to inquire, what r7g/¢ had these semi-barbarous Sultans to 
alienate their respective countries, and to transfer not only all the 
lands over which they reigned, with all their resources and trea- 
sures, but the people who inhabit and possess those lands, into the 
hands of strangers? Were they the absolute owzers of those ter- 


ritories, with powers to dispose of them at their will and for their 


own profit, as a man might sell a private estate? Have the inhabi- 
tants no title in the soil? The population of Borneo consists of 
Dyaks, Malays, and Bornese, fierce and warlike races, who are not 
at all likely implicitfy to submit to be handed over like flocks of 


sheep to new and strange masters. 


We are not without some experience in that cia ae 
we forgotten the history of Rajah Brooke? He also induced a 
native chief to surrender a province into his hands. But what en- 
sued? Why, a series of bloody conflicts, or, as they may be more 
properly called, massacres, in which hundreds of natives, who did 
not choose to acknowledge his self-imposed rule, were ruthlessly 
slaughtered ; and as he chose to call them “ pirates,” the people of 
this country had the happiness to pay a large sum as head-money 
for the unfortuuate people who were slain. ‘Ts it to be believed that 
the people of Borneo will patiently and implicitly acquiesce in the 
bargain by which their Sultans, on receiving an annuity of £5,000 
for themselves, have sold them toa set of foreign trading adven- 
turers? That hard fighting is expected is evident from the prepa- 
rations that are already made. Here is an official paragraph, which 


_ we have read with surprise and sorrow :—— 
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“Her Majesty's Government having granted the North Borneo 
Trading Company a charter, has supplemented it with an equip- 
ment for the army, which the Company purposes to raise. In- 
structions have been given by the War Office for the supply of fife 
teen 12-pounder brass howitzers with the necessary ammunition, 
and to be complete in all details. Already nearly 150 tons of war- 
like storcs have been despatched from the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich 
to the Company. It has been arranged that the Company shall pay i 
the British Government the value of the war stores supplied.” — | 
It will be seen that at first, of course, the cost of warlike prepa- | 


| 

rations and warlike acts will devolve upon the Company. But does 
any man think it possible that if they are worsted or hardly bestead 

in the conflicts which they are almost certain to provoke with the | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


natives, we as a nation must not go to their rescue? And thus we 

are about to commit to the hands of a band of mercantile adventurers 

the power to commit us to any extent, to the awful responsibility 

of what may be causeless and utterly unjustifiable bloodshed. Mr. 
Gladstone in the eloquent speech he delivered on Mr. Richard's — 
! Disarmament Motion in 1880, used these words amid the loud cheers | 
: of the House of Commons: “I must observe that of all things — 
that are pestilent and mischievous, both to political character and | i 
the formation of a just civilization, nothing can be so ruinous toa | 
country as to be in the have too often given in 
later times to the inhabitants 6 r own colonies; that is to Say, 
that they should have the privilege of provoking wars, and yet 
should not be called to pay for them.” And yet we are now pre- } 
paring a wide field for this “pestilent and mischievous” possibility, : 
which is a frightful thing to entrust to any body of private persons, 
whose main object avowedly i is to get gain and make money. H 
But further, there are one or twa points of a special nature i 


which excite our alarm in connection with this charter. 

First of all, domestic slavery is implicitly recognized, s sublect | 
to the condition that “ The company shall, to the best of its power, . | 
discourage and, as far as is practicable, ‘abolish by degrees this 
practice.’ We all know what such a condition as that means. It 
means nothing but to throwa sop to try to seal the lips of humani- | 
tarians. But we trust they will not allow their lips to be sealed. i 
Secondly, the Company is authorized to grant monopolies of opium, i 
tobacco, sa/t, or other commodities. Now it seems to us grievous, | 

_ that at the very moment when the christian conscience of this coun- 
try is more and more revolting against the opium traffic of the 


Indian Government, a new field should be open for the cultivation | 
_ of the same poisonous drug. The “ salt monopoly” is also full of &§ 
_ evil omens, considering the terribly oppressive nature of that tax : 


in India. | 
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No doubt there are certain checks, theoretically, at least, over 
the enormous powers intrusted to this Company. The Secretary 
of State has a right of veto on their proceedings. But as the Sfec- 
tator remarks, his assent is not required to any of the Company’s 
acts, nor is it provided that any law shall be submitted to him as a 
part of the regular procedure. We —s distrust the ee of 
such a provision. 


We (Editor of this REvIEw) need express no comments on the 
facts here narrated, or attempt to divine their ultimate issue. 
‘“Man’s inhumanity to man,” so often practiced per force of his 
“earth-hunger”’ and “greed of gold,” only :inds fresh illustration 
and we may rejoice that the Lord reigns, and is able to restrain sel- 
fish human devices, or so overrule them as to work out, by, or in 
spite of, them, His own purposes of love and mercy. 


MISSIONS IN BORNEO. 


‘The Rev. Samuel Munson and Rev. Henry Lyman, with their 
wives, sailed from Boston, June 10, 1833, under direction of the 
American Board, to explore Borneo and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Having reached Batavia and remained there till the 
following April, leaving their families there, they visited other 
islands, among them Sumatra, and undertaking to explore its interior 
they were killed by cannibal Battas, June 28, 1834. 

The Rev. Samuel P. Robbins, and Rey. William Arms sailed 
They arrived at Singa- 
pore, ‘Dec. 17th. The following June (1837) Mr. Arms ex-_ 
plored the northern coast of Borneo. In November he returned to 
Singapore, but after consulting with his brethren he went back to 
Borneo, and Mr. Robbins soon followed him. On the of June 
Rev. Messrs. Doty, Ennis, Nevius and Youngblood, with their 
wives and Miss A. C. Condit, all members of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, but going under direction of the American Board, sailed 
from America and reached Batavia Sept.15th. The Dutch govern- 
ment restricted them and all missionaries to Batavia, and Borneo, 
watching them with much jealousy lest they should teach anything 
prejudicial to its interests. Mr. Arms sailing in Dec. 1837 returned 
to America. 

In May 1838 Rev. Messrs. Thompson and Pohlman, with their 
wives, sailed from New York for Singapore, and Mr. Pohlman, 
with Mr. Doty, visited Borneo and arranzed for permanent resi- 
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dence. In-1839, Mr. Doty arrived at Sambas, June 17th, and Mr. 
Youngblood at Pontianak, Sept. = and Mr. Nevius near the close 
of this year. 

In 1840 these hove families were prosecuting efforts at the two 
stations mentioned, at Pontianak a school of 20 or 30 Chinese 
‘boys was in session, Mrs. Youngblood was teaching a few Malay 
girls, and arrangements were made, for a Dyak school. Several 
exploring tours were made. Messrs. Thompson and Pohlman 
were at Batavia, soon to join those on Borneo, and Nov. 17th 
Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Van Doren and Rev. I. L. Stryker, sailed from 
Boston for Batavia, to spend the year there in preparation to rein- 
force the Borneo Mission. Mr. Ennis returned to Boston and “ was 
dismissed from the service of the Board.” 

In 1841 the American Board discontinued its mission at Singa- 
pore, and soon after transferred Messrs. Doty and Pohlman to China. 
Messrs. Thompson and Youngblood were reinforced by Mr. 
Steel, and Karangan, 150 miles inland, was made the second 
station on Borneo; but the American Board became discouraged 
and soon abandoned this Mission. 

The English 5. P. G. have a Mission in Borneo. The Rev. J. 
Perham writes: “The church is making way among both Dyaks 
and Krians, although the difficulties in dealing with them are very 
great.” At Banting he reports good congregations, an increase in 
communicants, anda boarding school. Among other societies here, 
is the Rhenish Missionary Society. This society began work in 
Borneo in 1835. In 1859 seven of its laborers suffered martyrdom. 
Rev. R. Grundemann says that they have some 663 baptized 
persons. 

Dr. Christlieb speaks of the work of the Rhenish Mission 
-in Southern Borneo, and the English Propagation Society in the 


North, and says that, including their work among the Battas of 


Sumatra, the Nias and Borneo, there are “4000 native christians 
under 25 German Missionaries.” Here is a beginning which, taken 
with the promises of God, gives assurance that Christ's claim to 
Borneo is far better than that of Mr. Dent & Co., and is yet to be 
fully established. 


II. THE CHURCH VS. MISSION BOARDS. 


In a previous article on this subject, (Vol. IV. p. 41) we stated — 
our conviction that all mission boards and agencies should be 
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amenable to the church, and faithfully supervised by the church. 
That ‘the world’s evangelization is the special charge of the church, 
committed to her by Christ Himself; and shecannotentrusther duty 
in this regard to any agent, without holding such — directly re- 
sponsible to her own constant and close supervision.” This con- 


viction is not only a matter of theory, but the result of observation 


and experience during all the years of our Missionary life and work. 
We believe that this Mission work, both at home and abroad, must 
be brought more directly under the eye of the church, and more 


closely to the heart of the church, before there will be the necessary 


giving and praying at home, and the necessary economy, coOperation, 


self-sacrifice and effective working, in the mission fields abroad. 


With this conviction ever in force, it is with sincere gratification 
and thankfulness that we notice the changing views of brethren in 
New England, the very head centre of voluntary eats boards 
and organizations outside the church. 


In the Congregationalist of Jan. 4th, the Rev. Geo. Leon 
Walker, D.D., speaking of the American Home Missionary aici d 
Savs : 

wa YS conviction has deepened in the churches that a society 
which professes in its reports to administer annually upon some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, contributed by the churches, 
should be, not morally and metaphorically only, but directly and 
actually, accountable tothe churches. * * The plain matter of 
truth is that the Society must, in some way or other, be brought 
into closer terms of accountability to the Christian Bodies [churches ] 


to which it appeals for sustentation, in order much longer to retain 


the confidence of its pecuniary constituency. The claim that con-_ 
stituency makes is a fair one. It will be the height of impolicy as 
well as unreasonableness, to disregard it. The principle that those 
who entrust money to others ought to have some voice in the admin- 
istration of their trust, is too clear to be denied. It commends 
itself to the plain people who love the mission cause the land 
through. There is a feeling on this matter which the Society will 
be wise not to disregard. 

“The American Home Missionary Society, under the very 
peculiar constitution by which it now orders its affairs, is really an 
anachronism in the times on which we have fallen. The newly- 
awakened sense of church- fellowship and church-responsibility in 
every christian enterprise, which has developed in our day, makes 


the whole system of voluntary organizations, outside the direct 
oversight of the churches, and of monetary franchises therein, 
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an outdated form of religious machinery. Nothing like them 
would for a moment be thought of in organizing to-day a new 
society for the missionary affairs of our congregational churches, 

“And unless these churches can by some method find an 
accepted and welcome voice in the management of a work so dear 
to them as the home missionary work is, they will find another 
instrument by which to take up the task. They love the Home 


_ Missionary Society for the work done through its instrumentality. 


They love the instrument, but the work more; and they want 
the instrument to be bettered for the work’s sake; and they mean 
that it shall be. A direct and accepted oversight of the American 
Home Missionary Society and its affairs, or a new society alto- 
gether, is the alternative close at hand.” 


One very important gain that must result from the church’s 


- assuming and exercising her God-given right and responsibility in- 


conducting her mission work is, that her ordained workers in the 
mission fields, themselves a part of the church, will exercise more 
influence in the conduct of the work they have in hand. They 
will no longer be kept in the position of mere servants, obliged to 
obey the orders of one man holding no direct responsibility to the 
church, but the voice and judgment of each Missionary, as ‘o the 
ways and means for conducting the work, will carry as much 
authority as those of any other minister of the church, and the 
church and the mission work will thus have the benefit of the 
- mature views and judgment of a far larger number of able men, 
and what is of still more importance, they will have'the benefit of 
the ripe experience of actual workers instead of the fancies of 
mere theorists; who look on from a distance. — 


Even in political interests, the rule of one nation, planned and 
administered by her ablest statesmen, for the government of another 
people on the other side of the globe, 1S attended with serious 
drawbacks. 

Dr. Murdoch, Secretary of the Christian Vernacular Education 
Cesta of India, after nearly 40 years’ experience, in his recent 
work on “ England's Duty to India,” urges the admission of intel- 
lizent native officials into all departments of the India government 
as an absolute necessity to a wise, Just and successful government 


of the people. He does not believe that a Secretary of State, at. 


the distance of England, with only a superficial knowledge of India 


_-and her people, can by any possibility govern them wisely, what-. 
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ever may be his natural ability as a ruler. He wisely says: “ India 
should be governed by men who have her interests at: heart, not by 
a cabinet minister who is thinking of English rather than Indian 
politics.” Dr. M. would have a limitation of the power, both of 
the Secretary of State in London, and of his inexperienced Viceroy, 


sent out to govern millions of whom he knows little or nothing. 


The evil inherent in the present administration of most of our 
foreign missions is analogous to that here reprehended in the gov- 
ernment of British India, but is really much tcl more anoma- 


lous and more inexcusable. 


A generally acknowledged principle in ean polity is the 
parity of the clergy ; and yet the power accorded to some of our 
Missionary Societies enables a Secretary to issue orders as arbitrary 
as any ever issued by a Secretary of State. Such orders of a Mis- 
sion Secretary have, at times, conflicted with the ripe experience 
and maturest judgment of the Missionaries to whom they have 


been sent. In one memorable instance of this kind, such orders, 


meeting with opposition from the Missionaries, were enforced by 
the Secretary in person, sent all the way to India for this purpose ; 
and while several of the Missionaries resigned and were lost to the 
service by this enforcement of his order, others tried the virtue of 
an appeal to the home churches. The result is still remembered 
by many. The special meeting of that Board which was held in 


Albany is a matter of record. The deep and widespread excite- 


ment in the churches, and the disastrous results in the missions, 


from the enforcement of those orders, encouraged the hope in 


many minds that measures would be adopted to limit the power of 
such Mission Boards and render them more amenable to the 
churches. But that hope has not yet been realized. Most of our 
Missions are still constantly exposed to such serious disasters as 
were inflicted on the India Missions of the Board in question in 
1854-55. 

The necessity now being felt and urged for the church to 
exercise more influence in the direction and control of Home 
Missions revives the hope that this same necessity may soon be 


recognized in case of Foreign Missions. Let it be distinctly 


understood that the Mission Boards we would have displaced by 
the church are those clothed with such absolute and irresponsible 
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power. Boards, or committees, created by the church to do her 
bidding, amenable to the church and acting under her direction, 
are a necessity; and the present Mission Boards brought into this 
position and relation to the church would be better than new 
organizations, So imperative is the necessity for this change that 
we earnestly hope and pray that the prediction of the above 
extract may soon become a reality, not only in the case of the 


Board treated of in that extract, but in all others not yet under 


church control. 


“The work of sending the Gospel to the unevangelized is the 
work of the church as such.”—/John C. Lowrie, in Manual of For. 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 


“Tt is the General Assembly, exclusively, that possesses the 
general authority, supervision and control of the work of Missions, 
the Board being but a form of its executive agency.” —/d. 

“ A rule was adopted by the Board, at the request of the Execu- 
tive Committee, that no ordained minister should be sent to any 
foreign field without the recommendation of his Presbytery. This 
places the responsibility of judging the qualifications of Mission- 
aries, to a large degree, on the Presbyteries.”—/d. — 


And if the Board are to send no ordained minister to the 
foreign field without the recommendation of his Presbytery, by 
what right or authority does it presume to recall or dismiss such 
minister without the approval of his Presbytery? The two things 


are correlative, and if the antecedent action of his Presbytery is 


needed for sending, surely such antecedent action is no less needed 


Since the above was placed in the hands of the printer the 
“statement of principles,” announced to be the basis of the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen on the relations of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions to the Presbyteries, said report to be 
presented to the next General Assembly for its approval, has come 


to our notice. Some of its recommendations so well meet our views | 


of the proper responsibility of the church, and the proper limita- 
tions of the powers of Church Boards and Missionary organiza- 


tions, that we commend them to the Presbyterian General Assem- 


bly, and to every thoughtful reader, viz: 


‘‘1, The Presbytery is the supreme power in the direction of 
Missionary work within its bounds. 
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“2. The trustees of Missionary funds which are intended for 
the use of the whole church are responsible for the equitable 
distribution of the same [to the church courts in whose jurisdic- 
tion the funds are to be expended. | 

“3. The Board of Home Missions, being the creation of the 
several Presbyteries acting unitedly in General Assembly, should 
not be independent, but, within the bounds of every particular 
Presbytery, its work should be carried on under the direction of 
that Presbytery or of its Committee. 

“a, The formal issuing of commissions to pastors and stated 
supplies of Mission Churches should be discontinued, and in lieu ~ 
thereof the Board shall issue to the Presbytery an agreement for 
the amount to be paid by the Board to the Missionary, which 
agreement shall recognize the Missionary as appointed by the 
Presbytery.” 


IV. ECONOMY OF MISSION FORCES. 


On page 55 of the current volume of this REviEw, under the 
head of * Mission Policy,” we expressed some views on the mis- 
taken usage of some Boards in locating so many ordained mission- 
aries in one city or district as to interfere with personal responsibil- 
ity and usefulness. We believe in church courts, and would have 
missionaries sufficiently near each other to meet occasionally for 
mutual council in such church courts ; but for several ordained mis- 
_sionaries to be located so near each other that when one preaches 
the others must hear, involves a serious loss of time, money and en- 
ergy. This loss is not limited to the time and strength of the mis- 
sionaries only, but the mal-arrangement prevents the proper bring- 
ing forward and utilizing of native pastors and workers. 

Our views on this point may be better understood, perhaps, by 

reference to cases showing the very large amount of work some- 
times accomplished by one missionary when perions responsibil- 
ity and interest are fully enlisted. 

In one Mission in Kaffraria, South Africa, are 48 stations, hav- 
- ing an aggregate of 1967 pupils in schools, 3436 baptized persons, 

and 1254 communicants—all under one European Missionary ! 
How does he manage so large an amount of work? (1) His per-— 
sonal interest and energies are enlisted. (2) He feels his personal 
responsibility, and can devolve no part of it on a brother missionary. 
Divided responsibility is the cause of more failures and barren lives 
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in foreign missions than people in Christendom ever dream of. (3) 
Needing help he develops a native agency, and prepares the native 
churches all the sooner to become independent and self-supporting. 
The European missionary, in this case, has enlisted two native 
preachers and 77 subordinate native — and teachers, some of 
the latter being women. 

It is possible that a second missionary, of kindred views in all 
respects with the one in charge, might be useful in this mission ; 
but far more likely that a dozen ordained men sent into this 
mission would lead to unhappy complications and greatly retard 
the work. 

Instances of this kind depend not on the particular characters 
of different heathen peoples, or mission fields, or climates, but 
upon the personal interest and sense of responsibility enlisted. 
On the north shore of Lake Huron there is a mission field 125 © 
miles in extent, broken by mountain ranges and inland lakes, its 
population being scattered over and through all parts of it. To 
accomplish his work the ove Missionary regards it important to 
visit personally all the scattered members of his church four times 
a year. In doing this last year he travelled ‘over 6000 miles, and 
mostly on foot,” his most reliable attendant being an Esquimaux 
christened by the name of John. In crossing the frozen lakes his 
special dread was the being overtaken by a snow storm, involving 
imminent danger of losing his way. On one such occasion, taken 
with a sharp pain in his knee, he was obliged to lie down on the 
ice until John rubbed it well with pain-killer and bandaged it, and 
then, with a stiff leg, amidst the furious storm, he had to walk Ig 
miles, in all 52 miles that day, to reach his appointment. His 
statistical report for the year records ‘ 200 services, the care of 14 
mission stations, 42 baptisms, and celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
36 times.” To cultivate effectively such a field there must needs — 
be a deep sense of personal responsibility and interest, a true and 
ever present conviction of the value of immortal souls, and all 
with the indwelling and sustaining Grace of God. 


Vv. LADY “MEDICAL MISSIONARIES.” 


A respected secretary of one of our foreign missionary organ- 
izations sends us the following questions, viz: 


“1. What value do you place upon work by Lady Medical : 
Missionaries in heathen lands? 2. In what way could we set a 
small Medical Mission going with the least possible expense?” 
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Repty.—My dear brother, to your first question I reply: Very 
high value indeed. Such are the notions of men and women in 
most heathen countries, that a skillful woman doctor, getting access 
to native women as no men doctors can, has special facilities for 
relieving suffering and thus winning the good will of native women, 
and, through them, of the native men also. The value of Medical 
Missions conducted by women varies jn different lands. Caste, 
and the strict sec/usion of all high caste women, render them espec- 
ially yaluable in India. In China they are hardly less so, for while 
caste feeling is less dominant, the notions of Chinese ladies and 
their husbands prevent the employ ment of men doctors, when 
procurable; and besides, well-trained European doctors are to be 
found only in the European communities gathered in a few sea- 
ports and large cities for political and trading purposes, while in 
India able Luropean surgeons are found at all the large stations, 
in the civil and military services. In both these countries women 
doctors are of special ‘value. Among ruder and more barbarous 
heathens their value is less,and men are generally able to prescribe 
for both sexes. 

2. As to your second point, almost everything, in- 
deed—depends on your ordained Missionaries in the foreign field. 
They are able to see the need of Medical Missions, or of any and 
every branch of mission work, and its promise of success, too, as 
no home officers can see them. It is for them to plan and execute, 
_and to bear the full responsibility of so doing. The part of home 
officers, and of the whole church, is to help them with money, 
sympathy and earnest prayer, leaving to them the full responsi- 
bility of planning and executing, and of securing, under God, the 
results sought in evangelizing and winning the heathen to Christ. 
_ Every interference with the fullest responsibility of the ordained 
Missionaries, by legislation of home officers, is sure to weaken 
them and damage their work. They may suggest plans of labor, 
but never impose them with authority. It is quite safe for you to 
ask your Missionaries if there is need of a woman_doctor in their 
mission, what the expense of her medical establishment will be, 
and what its prospect of usefulness in compassing the one aim of 
the mission. And if they desire such a helper, and will be respon- 
sible for placing her in a: position of useful service, (the more mod- 
erate the expense the better, and true wisdom will secure the sup- 
port of her work, as far as possible, from-the natives themselves,) 
then send her, by all means, provided you can find the right wo- 
man, i.e. one full of sympathy for sick and suffering bodies, but 
more full of enduring love for their sin-sick souls, and ready to 


make all care of their bodies tributary to winning their souls to 
‘Christ. 
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This deference to the ordained workers of a mission, in re- 
gard to a woman doctor, is equally necessary in regard to all lady 
helpers. There is immense loss of time, money and energy in 
most of our foreign missions from disregarding the foundation 
principles I here seek to emphasize. The love of exercising 
authority is natural to all men; and in case of the home officers of 
some of our Mission Boards, this love grows by Spontaneous exer- 
cise till they seek to hold every man and woman directly and indi- 


vidually responsible to themselves, Mission autonomy ceasing to 


exist, and with it all proper sense of responsibility on the part of 


the Missionaries, their efficiency thereby being greatly weakened 


if not destroyed. One result of this innate love of exercising 
authority is that the home officers of some of our larger Mission 


Boards send out unmarried women in large numbers, whether 


wanted by the ordained Missionaries on the ground or not; and, 
worst of all, retaining the direction and control of these women in 
their own hands, if not in all details, yet in all matters of appeal. 
Is there any possible scheme better calculated to introduce friction 
_and trouble in the mission, and to result in very painful and unending 
official correspondence between the mission and the home officers, 


on the one hand, diverting the minds and hearts of the workers 


abroad from their proper work, if not wholly unfitting them for it, 


and on the other hand involving two or three-fold expense at: 


home for secretaries and clerks to attend to this painful corres- 
pondence, which ought never to have existed? Don't think me 
opposed to unmarried women workers in our foreign missions. | 
believe in them with all my heart. A proper proportion of them 
in every mission adds greatly to its effectiveness. I know of no 
human instrumentality more effective in this work than a_ wo- 
man with a heart burning with true love to Christ and souls. 


But the going and the work of every such woman must be so- 


controlled as to keep the responsibility of the ordained Missionaries 
inviolate. They must first desire her; have a place and work for 
her, and, as far as possible, they must themselves choose her, from 
the circle of their own personal acquaintance when in*Christendom 
on furlough, or, at other times, through friends in whom they have 
confidence. They must feel that the choice is theirs, and they are 
responsible, wale God, for the happiness and usefulness of such 
woman, when sent, and not that she is imposed upon them by the 
officers and responsible to the officers. The woman going should 
understand also that she goes to help the said Missionaries in this 
_ Sacred work; that she is to do the teaching or the zenana work 
they assign, that she is in no case to appeal from them to the home 
officers of the Board. A proper regard to this principle, conserv- 
ing the autonomy of the Mission and the responsibility of the 
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Missionaries, would dispense at once with more than half the trou- 
ble and official correspondence of some of our largest Missionary 
Boards; and, what is vastly more important, it would render the 
work of their missions far more harmonious, effective and success- 
ful. Your question has led me somewhat beyond its proper limits, 
and yet this point which I emphasize is one of such vital importance 

that I need make no apology. | 

Some modifications of this principle may be necessary in case 
of women sent to the foreign field by Women’s Societies, like that 
of the M. E. Church, entirely separate and independent of the — 
Men’s Society; but even in such case there should be a mutual 
understanding between the workers of the different societies in the 
same Mission,—some recognized rule or plan for adjusting all differ- 
ences of views and practice on the ground, without appeals to the 
home authorities. 

I am quite well aware that the zeal, energy, efficiency and 
self-sacrifice in this work, of such women as Ann Hasseltine Jud- 
son in Burmah, Fidelia Fisk in Persia, Ann Wilkins and Sophronia — 
Farrington in Africa, have never been surpassed if, indeed, they 
have been equalled, by any men in the history of missions. Their 
memory will be precious and fragrant forever, as the ointment 


poured upon the feet of Jesus. 


But woman’s work should hold the same relation to man’s in 
the missién fields of heathendom that it holds in the most happy, 
perfect homes and churches of christendom, where her work is 
accomplished with a grace that disarms opposition, her views and 


plans are adopted because none better can be devised, and her in- 


fluence is all the more potent because unconscious. May the num- 
ber of such workers be multiplied in al] our mission fields. 


VI. EVANGELIZING THE WORLD IN 20 YEARS. 


Commenting on this proposal the Reformed Misstonary Herald 
says: ‘Had he said 20 decades he would have been nearer the 
region of possibility. It took that long for christianity to gain the 


victory over the old Greek.and Roman worlds. It may require a 


longer period to overcome the teachings of. Buddha, Confucius, 
Brahma and Mohammed. The time may be shorter. It will be 
according to the strength of the forces that can be concentrated 
along the long line of battle.” 

Is there a proper estimate in this paragraph of the strength 
and vantage ground of the christian church to-day, compared with 
that which gained the victory over the old Greek and Roman 
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worlds? And how are we to understand “ posstbility,” and “ can,” 
as used in this paragraph? Is there the slightest doubt of the 
possibility of evangelizing the world in 20 years if the church 
would concentrate her forces as intimated, and seek God’s help ? 
Is not Jesus saying now, as when with His disciples in person, 
“according to your faith be it unto you?” And knowing the re- 
sources and readiness of Jesus to enable. us to accomplish this 
work, can we, dare we, say a word on the side of doubt and un- 
belief? 

“It is a fact, and a wonderful fact it is, that we have reached an hour when the 
christian church is strong enough and rich enough to save this whole world in a very 
few years, would she only realize her ability and put forth the requisite efforts to accom- 
plish her duty.”— Rev. Wm. Butler, D. D., in Zion’s Herald. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine says: 

‘‘The question has been asked, ‘ How long will it take to evangelize the world ?’ 
and several plans have been put forth which contemplate the completion of the work 
within a limited time. They are usually well conceived, but involve the raising of a 
large amount of money in christian lands, and the sending forth of an army of mis- 


sionaries, which, according to present indications, it is not reasonable to expect will be» 
done.”’ 


The question, we . submit, is not what will be done, but what 
ought, and, can be done. The Magazine continues : 


“ There is undoubtedly a very large i increase in missionary interest and zeal among 
christians in this country, and we may look for a corresponding increase in contribu- 
tions, and in missionaries who shall go forth to represent us in heathen lands; but the 
largest growth in funds and workers, which the most enthusiastic friend of missions 
expects, falls far short of what will be required for the evangelization of the world 
within the next 20 or 5o years. If we luok only on the home field for resources by 
which this labor is to be accomplished we may well be discouraged.”’ 


| Oh no, not “well.” Faith can grasp and enlist the resources 
of christendom as easily as it can thresh the mountains (Isa. 41.15) 
of heathendom. “Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low; and the crooked’ shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain; and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together, for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” “Trust ye in the Lord forever; for 
in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” “Is anything too 
hard for the Lord ?” 
This writer in the Magazine thinks the prospect is more hope- 
ful when we look abroad into the mission fields and mark the 
_ increasing number and ability of native christian workers; and he 
Suggests the wisdom of developing and increasing these native 
workers, and placing more responsibility upon them—a line of 
_ policy to be adopted and rendered helpful to the utmost. And yet 
the resources of christendom in men and money must be enlisted 
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in ten or twenty fold measure, or the prospect of the world’s evan- 
gelization becomes hope deferred. 
Those dear brethren who seem to think and argue that some 

minds are too ardent on this subject, that this work must be pros- 
ecuted for generations and centuries and ages yet to come, before 
we can expect its completion, overlook the fact that thousands of 
_ heathens have been fully. enlightened and won to Christ within the 
current generation who never before heard a word of Gospel truth ; 
that if a sufficient christian force were enlisted the whole 800,000, - 
000 of heathens might have been as thoroughly evangelized as 
these thousands, in the same period of time; that the I:fe-time of 
one generation is all the time possible for evangelizing that gene- 
ration; and the theory of occupying centuries in evangelizing the _ 
world deliberately consigns the intervening, unreached generations 
of heathens to eternal heathendom without their knowing that 
Jesus died for them. 

‘¢ Faith, mighty faith, the promise sces, 

And counts the victory won, 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, it shall be done.” 
Bishop Simpson says : 

‘“If the world is ever to be converted it is to be done by God working through 
human instrumentalities. Christ bade his disciples go and preach thé Gospel to all 
nations, and he meant it, He did not intend they should carry their selfishness into 
this great work, and confine their efforts within the cramped and narrow limits of their — 
own locality; he spread the. map of the world before them and showed them their field 
of labor, and commanded them to enter into it. Are we obeying this command of our 
Lord and Master ?””. | 


VIL—‘* WHAT IS DOING FOR TIERRA-DEL-FUEGO, SOUTH 


AMERICA P Be WHOM AND WITH WHAT RESULTS ?” 
#. DE W. W. 


ad \ 


ANSWER.—WDear Bro; For long centuries this lone, dark region seems to have 
been quite left out of the Great Commission (Mark xvi: 15.) by all christians, Bro. 
Coan, the patriarch Missionary of the Hawaiian Islands, undertook to explore Patago- 
nia some 60 years ago, with a view to Missionary work, but seemed to regard any such 
work as impracticable then, if not forever hopeless. But some christian hearts have 
now and again felt unhappy that such ignorant heathens should be left to perish in 
their sins for all coming generations, no ray of the ‘light of the world’’ ever reach- 
ing them. You have doubtless read and known somewhat of the undertaking of Cap- 
tain Allen Gardiner to establish a mission Among them in 1850. Gardiner had already 
tried to introduce the Gospel among the Zulus of Southeastern Africa, in the days of 
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the cruel Dingaan, Cetawayo’s predecessor, but with little or no success, His expedi- 
tion to Tierra-del- Fuego brought into exercise the noblest elements of christain charac- 
ter, ending in the most heroic endurance and self-sacrifice. If you are not familiar 
with this page of missionary history, get the story of Gardiner’s life. He and his 
whole party of seven meh, after suffering much ill treatment from the natives, the 
promised supplies from England failing to reach them, perished from starvation in the 
autumn of 1851. 

Capt. W. Parker Snow renewed the attempt with another missionary party in 
1854. But all their efforts to establish a mission station ended in failure and the expe- 
dition was abandoned. And yet it has since been demonstrated that this harsh climate 
and these cruel savages are no invincible bar to the Gospel. It is on record that a 


missionary party, while engaged in their Sunday service, were all murdered by the 


treacherous natives of Navarin Island in 1858. And yet after all these failures and 
losses a man volunteered to risk all perils and undertake alone to live at Ooshooia and 
teach the Gospel to the Fuegians. This man was the Rev. Mr. Sterling, now Bishop of 
Falkland Islands. Ooshooia is on the north shore of Beagle Channel. Mr. Sterling 


settled here in January, 1869, with a few native converts. He writes: “I paced up 
and down before my hut at evening, fancying myself a sentinel, (God’s sentinel, I 


trust,) stationed at the southernmost outpost of His great army,’’ His work was slow, 


toilsome and discouraging. But at length the germs of the Gospel seeds, so diligently — 


planted in those savage minds and hearts, began to appear, and now a harvest of pre- 


- cious souls is being gathered into the church of Christ. 


The most efficient and successful worker, for some ten years past, has been the 
Rev. Thomas Bridges, still living at Ooshooia and prosecuting the work, (Mr. Sterling 
becoming Bishop and having Episcopal charge of all the work of the Church of Eng- 
Jand in the Falkland Islands, and in all South America). He (Mr. Bridges) has gath- 
ered a christian community of about 100 natives, has translated the Gospel of Luke 
into their Yahgan language and the British and Foregn Bible Society has printed it for 
him. This christian lighthouse, at a point of such intense darkness ever since the 
origin of the race there, so far as we know, may well enlist the sympathy of all who 
love the Kingdom. 

_Tf not well posted as to the natural elements of the country, you may like to know 
that the name Tierra-del. Fuego, (land of fire,) is derived from its many volcanic moun- 
tains, lava and volcanic debris being found everywhere. Its highest mountains are 
said to rise nearly 7000 feet covered with snow. The principal islands are eleven, 
with 20 small islets. ‘They lie in latitude 52° to 56° south, and longitude 65° to 75° 
west. The largest island, King Charles South Land, has an area of 21,260 square 
miles. The general aspect is wild and desolate, and yet beautiful scenery is said to 
abound, The southern part is mostly in moor and down. The northern part is cover- 
ed with dense forests, The climate is cold and severe, violent rain and snow storms 
prevailing all parts of the year. Shell fish abound, and are an important article of 
food. Around the trunk of the Antartic beech, a beautiful evergreen and the most — 
common tree of the Islands, grows in clusters a globular fungus, good for food; besides 
which, wild celery and spoonwort are the only edible plants.. 

The only quadruped among the natives is the dog, but our common domestic 
animals have been introduced by the missionaries. The native population of King 
Charles South Land is estimated at about 2000. 
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Since the above reply was made to the pastor who sent us the 
inquiry, we learn from the Rev. Thomas Bridges, through his 
Society, that he has completed a translation of the Acts of the 
Apostles in Yahgan and sent it to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for printing; that he finds his Yakgan Luke very helpful 
in his mission work, and the prospects of his mission are encour- 
aging. He speaks of an American sealing Captain, Lynch, as hav- 
ing shown much kindness to the natives and to the Mission. In 
their emergency for supplies, the “Allen Gardiner”’ failing to come 
on time, Captain Lynch very kindly relieved their wants from his 
own ship’s stores. Mr. Bridges has several lay workers associated 
with him in Mission work,—Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Whaits, Mr. 
Lawrence, Mr. Bartlett, Miss Verder and Miss Martin. He speaks 
of an expedition going in search, of the South pole. Do these 
polar expeditions pay? 


VIII._LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


MEssks. SHESHADRI, AND MITCHELL.—Both these Brethren havé so warma place 
in the hearts and esteem of all who saw and heard them during their late visit to attend 
the Presbyterian Alliance in Philadelphia, that anything fresh from their pens cannot 
fail to be welcome, though we give the following extracts from their letters to their own 
Convener mainly for the hopeful view of the work, made evident by their incidental al- 
lusions. 

Narayan had safely reached home at Jalna, after an absence of somewhat over a 
year in his round the world journey ; and ought now to have special facilities for con- 
vincing his countrymen that the world is not flat and does not rest on the head of an 
elephant. He writes: ‘* I began my Sabbath ministration in our beloved Zion on the 


28th of August. As my safe arrival was known far and wide without any special ad- 


vertisement, a large number of my friends and acquaintances from neighboring villages 
came to Bethel, both to pay their respects and to hear what I had to tell them of men 
and places I had visited during my evangelistic tour around the world. As they 


_ seemed so anxious to know something regarding Ceylon, China, Japan, America, Europe. 


I took advantage of this and tried to place before them as much information as I could. 
My head teacher who had kept terms in the Civil Engineering College in Poona, very 


kindly drew a map of my tonr around the world, and had it placed on one of, the mag- 
nificent pillars. of our church. 


“ You will be amused with the i inquiries that some of our people made. They ask- 


ed me if I saw any traces of the giant Rawan, who had ten faces and twenty arms! 


whether he was still reigning there? Whether Lunka (Ceylon) was still submerged in 
the sea and kept on burning? Whether I came across the race of people blessed 
with such large ears, that they used the one as a mattress and covered themselves with 
the other! Whether I saw any race of men with faces like that of a horse! and wheth- 
er enere | is a country where there are only women and no men! 
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«You can imagine what my answers must have been. I tried, however, to show ~ 
how the grand prediction in Malachi, chap. i. 11, was literally fulfilled from Sabbath 
to Sabbath and from day to day: ‘ From the rising of the sun even unto the going - 
down of the same my name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering: for my name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.’ ” | 


‘+ They were astonished to hear that thousands and tens of thousands in Ceylon, in 
China, and Japan, have exchanged Boodhism and Shintoism for Christianity. 


“ The 18th of September was our High Sabbath. We style that Sabbath as High 
Sabbath when both the ordinances of our holy faith are administered. = 


«Fourteen individuals were admitted into the Church of God by baptism. Two of 
these belonged to the class of what are called Mehtres—that is, head men of the Pan- 
chayats—and as such possess a good deal of influence amongst their people the Mangs. 

«Tn the early part of this month we were cheered by a visit from Dr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell. Dr. Mitchell still speaks Marathi with ease, fluency, and accuracy. They 
spent four days at Bethel, and saw a good deal of our work at Jalna and Bethel. Both 
the doctor and his equally enthusiastic and energetic partner in life, seemed greatly 
pleased with what they saw and heard. . : | | 

«As the only surviving father of our Western and, may I not add, Central India, 
Mission, we were delighted to get him to baptize Ig individuals, 10 adults and nine 
children. One of these was a Gosavi, who was regarded as a person of peculiar sanctity : 
he had worn a string of beads in honor of the popular god Vithoba from his childhood, 
and it was truly very affecting to see him take it away and hand it over to his baptizer. 

“ Personally, to myself, the visit of our friends was very gratifying, having received 
our early training under Dr. Mitchell and his two colleagues now in glory. — 

‘The doctor could not help noticing the vast progress that we had made in our 
mission enterprise. He came out in 1838 fresh from college, ruddy in appearance, and 
most enthusiastic and zealous as a missionary. You are aware that Dr. Mitchell both 
speaks and writes in several vernacular languages with the same accuracy and precision 
with which he writes and speaks his own mother-tongue; and I am sure that is saying a 
great deal. A brother missionary, who knows him well, writes that Dr. Murray Mitchell 
can do nothing perfunctorily. | | 
: “ Qn the occasion above referred to Dr. Mitchell delivered a most excellent dis- 

course to my people from Matthew xi. 28, which will be long remembered by them. I 
am sorry to say that Mrs. Mitchell suffered a good deal on account of the heavy rains in 
which they travelled and from bad roads.”’ a 

Of this same visit Dr. Mitchell writes: ‘* We got to Jalna at last in spite of roads 

that seemed constructed to discourage travel. Narayan came some way out ef Jalna to 


_. Meet us, Many both in Britain and America will be glad to hear that, although they 


worked him so hard, he seemed not a whit the worse; both mind and body are as 
buoyant and elastic as ever ;—in fact, he seems to flourish mainly on hard work. 

‘¢ Almost as soon as we met, our dear friend addressed me: ‘Well, are you prepared 
to baptize between sixty and seventy people next Sunday ?’ ‘ Are youserious ?? I asked. — 
‘ Entirely so; the people are prepared and waiting.’ . 

‘I could hardly speak in reply. There flashed on my memory a scene I witnessed 
ten years ago at Ranchi in Chutia Nagpore; and all the thoughts and emotions the sight 
had suggested came rushing like a flood into my mind. On the occasion referred to I 
saw the German missionary Jellinghaus—of the mission associated with the much-hon- 
ored name of Gossner--baptize on one Sunday 76 people, and on another g2; till he 
paused fur very weariness, and was fain to call on a brother to finish the delightful task. 
The men and women baptized were Kolhs ; among whom you are aware the gospel has 
had very remarkable success. I told the missionary after the service that I thought the 
admission of so many into the Church of Christ was the most touching sight I had ever 
witnessed. ‘I do not wonder,’ said he: ‘all who witness such a scene are deeply 
moved. Both Bishop Cotton and Dr. Duff witnessed it, and were melted to tears.’ I 
well remember that the question occurred to me at the time, ‘Shall I live to behold 
such a sight either in the hard field of Western India or among the Hindu villages of 


Bengal?’ and that I answered my own query by saying that, humbly speaking, no such 
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joy was likely to be reserved for me. Hence Narayan’s question gave a delightful sur- 


prise and filled my heart with overflowing thankfulness. | 


« It turned out that on account of certain government arrangements most of the 
people who were to be baptized could not come from their own villages to Bethel on 
that particular Sunday; and, in fact, I baptized only t9g—10 adults and 9g children.. Still 


that does not in any way alter the fact of the desire of the people for admission into the 


Church; and it remains true that in some parts of Western India the day of large reap- 
ing is come or close at hand. 4 | oe 

“© We had a dreadful journey back ; for heavy rain fell,and the road from Bethel 
to Jalna and from Jalna to the Godavari became a quagmire. The journey made my 
wife very seriously ill; and she had to remain behind me in Poona. Still, even to her, as 
well as to myself, our visit to Bethel will ever remain one of the most delightful of our 


many Indian reminiscences.”’ 


Rev. G, W. SEILER, and party, who sailed from New York Oct. 6, 1881, reached 
Bombay, India, Dec. roth, the same month and day he first reached there in 1870. 
Writing Jan. 23d, 1882, his letter abounds in items of special interest to the old mission- 


ary who began the foundations of the Mission in 1852, and some of his statements — 


will help our readers to judge of the character and progress of the work. 


At his own station, Ratnajiri, he found Mr. and Mrs. Graham in poor health, with 
permission to leave soon for America. Of the work there Mr. Seiler writes: ‘* Mrs. 
Graham has a girl’s school of 40 or 50 caste girls, most of whom come to the preach- 
ing service Sunday mornings.” Of the good caste convert baptized in October, Mr. S. 


writes: ‘* His father would not Jet him live at home, and influenced his wife to have . 


nothing more to do with him, aud he is thus separated from his children also.’”’ This 
case brings to view some of the trials of good caste converts, and also the bitter opposi- 
tion of their heathen relatives. This convert was the only heir of his father, aud. Mr. 
S. continues: His father who has considerable property, has just married again in the 
hope of having another heir. (Govind [the convert’s name] is one of the best converts 


_T have seen, and was taught in the Government school.” 


This seems to furnish evidence that the absence of all Christian teaching in Govern- 
ment schools does not make all their pupils infidels. Of Bhikoo, another convert, brought 
into the church under the teaching and influence of Baizoo, a licentiate, and rejected by 


his parents at the time he confessed Christ, Mr. S. tells how, on a recent visit to- 


his home, his mother received him, and threw her arms around his neck with much af- 
fection;—a case which shows the waning power of caste. It is so far losing its force 
that natural affection does, at times, assert itself. Of this licentiate, Baizoo, now sta- 
tioned at Wadagaum, a large village 14 miles from Kolapoor, Mr. S. says: ‘Baizoo 


is doing a good work at W. Mr. Goheen and I were there while on a tour, only a few 


days ago. People of various castes come to his house, and it is expected that several will 


_be baptized soon.” 


Of a Marathi convert, Eetabai, whose little girls were taken from her by her rela- 
tives when she confessed Christ, Mr. S. writes: ‘‘After much prayer and vigorous 
efforts she succeeded in getting her daughter divorced from a heathen husband, and now 


has her with herself. The daughter isg or 10 years old. Both her daughters were 


taken from her when she became a Christian, and for a long time she could not see them. 
She began to-despair of ever seeing them, when one day last hot season, while up here 
in Panhala, she was walking with Bheemabai [a Christian woman, mother of Baizoo] and 
grieving about it, saying she should never see her girls again, when Bheemabai reminded 
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her how they had been praying that she might get them again, and that she should have 


stronger faith. Just then they noticed a little girl sitting on a stone near the parapet of 


the Fort, some distance away, and coming nearer, soon recognized her to be the eldest 
daughter. She had escaped from the village, and after much wandering had reached 
the above place, looking for her mother! She is the girl 9 or 10 years old, and is real 
promising.” 

Mr. S. speaks of preaching services well attended, of the Sabbath School of 200 
youth and children of different castes, high and low mingling together, of some of the 
boys already calling themselves Christians, and of an intelligent convert, who after bap- 
tism some years ago, apostatized, but has now returned and given such evidence of re- 
pentance and sincerity, that he has been received into the church. Miss Patton, at the 
close of her first year, passed her examination in Maratha, with more than usual credit. 


Mr. S. mentions facts which show the increasing favor with which some intelligent Hin- 


dus regard the mission and its converts. ‘Last August the Deshmookh of Kododee [a 
large village in which we have often preached] wrote Mr. Goheen for a teacher to start a 
school in the Mahar Wada there. Mr. G. sent Suntoo, who soon had a good school, 
and the Deshmookh is much pleased with him, and with his brother, Suttoo, commend- 
ing their goodness in the highest terms. He invites Suntoo to his house, and sometimes 
examines his school.”’ 

Mr. S. speaks of their large and attentive audiences in various cities and villages 


while on their preaching tour ; and of their-preaching at Sangli, the capital of a native | 


chief, ‘Tatya Saheb, he speaks at some length, thus: ‘We saw your old friend, Maha- 
doo Kullum, through whom Mrs. Waller gives Christian books to the people, and who 
preaches to them. The second day we were in Sangli we spoke on the principal street 
to a large crowd. When I was done a respectful Brahman offered an objection. I at 
once noticed a tall man elbowing, his way in through the crowd, and planting himself 


hefore the Brahman. It was Mahadoo. He put and answered the question in the Cat-_ 


echism, ‘Which religion will last forever ?’ and proceeded to worst the Brahman. The 
latter declared that Mahadoo is a good man, and Mrs. Waller says all the natives speak 
well of him.” | 

This man, Mahadoo, came to us in Kolapoor, some 25 years ago, showing marked 


intelligence and mental force. Our Christian tracts and books he eagerly read, and 
seemed to feel the truth he so readily grasped. A full Catechism of Christian doctrines” 
he quickly mastered, and has had it at his tongue’s end ever since. A larger Catechism 
of Scripture history and the Creed were also memorized, and then the Sermon on the 


Mount and other chapters and portions of the Bible. He made no secret of his convic- 
tions, whether in Kolapoor or in his native place, Sangli, 30 miles from K. He readily 
commanded a large hearing, and spoke out his convictions with much eloquence and en- 


ergy. And with all his frankness in condemning idolatry, the superstitions, and wrong > 


practices and conduct of the people, there has been such manifest sincerity, manliness, 


-and upright walk on his part, that even while hating the truth he preaches, the people 


still respect him and listen to him. Why has not Mahadvo received baptism and come 
into the Christian church? On this point we may not speak with confidence. He was 
much exercised on this subject, and seemed, at times, on the point of asking baptism. 
But a fierce mental struggle became manifest on two points—the inconsistent lives of 
European officers, nominal Christians ; and the relation of the British Government and 
its Christian officers to the Hindoo gods, temples, and superstitions. On this last point 
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his feelings would at times become violent and irrepressible. That a Christian people, 
having had the Gospel for centuries, and knowing well its principles and teaching, should 
support the gods, the temple service, and the corrupt priests, with annual or monthly 
instalments of money from the Government treasury and large endowments of land, 


and thus lend the weighty prestige of the most powerful Christian nation to uphold a 


system of false religion which he had come to feel and know to be most debasing to all 
its adherents, was to his mind a terrible solecism, wrenching cruelly, both the logic of 
his brains, and the best impulses of his heart. In most importunate terms he has begged 
and intreated us to go to the Christian officers, to the Governor of Bombay, to Queen 
Victoria herself, and explain to them how this support of idolatry by a Christian nation 
becomes to the great mass of the Hindu people, proof positive, mightier than all elise, 
that Hinduism is true, and the Hindu gods are veritable deities and more powerful 


than the Christian’s God; else why would those Christians from Europe neglect their 


own God and their own religion, and show such deference to the Hindu gods and 
priests, paying out money by the million for their support ? 
There is no question that just here, in this British patronage and support of 


‘Hinduism, there has been a mighty force, holding the Hindus to their false faith, and, 


of course, a mighty hinderance to the evangelization of India. 

That Mahadoo has all these years held true to his convictions, formed from his first 
reading and learning the Word of God, is cause for thankfulness and hope. God grant 
that he and thousands of Hindus, sharing more or less fully his feelings and convictions, 


“may soon come so entirely into the light of God that they shall recognize their individ- 


ual responsibility to confess Christ before men, and give their whole energies and lives 
to his service, whatever may be the faults and sins of the nominal believers of Christen- 
dom. | | 

The Rev. W. Calderwood (Feb. 13) writes of shattered health, and of his purpose 
to sail from Bombay, with his family, March 8th, on furlough to America. He says: 
“Our work here at Saharanpoor is, I think, more encouraging than ever before. I had 
a call to-day from one of the Razses of the city. He told me, with apparent satisfaction, 


that his neighbors ‘call him a native Christian. Native Reform Societies have been or- - 


ganised here, much like Temperance and Abolition Societies in America. One is for 


_ the education and elevation of their women. Another for the suppression of idolatry — 


in many forms. Native mind here is astir as it never has been before. More of the 
nobility have called on us, in reference to these reforms, within the past year, than 
called on us for any purpose during the previous 20 years.’’ These reforms and the 


‘necessary intercourse between the natives and the Missionaries is one of the signs of 


promise. The mission to which Mr. C. belongs is losing several of its workers, and 
greatly needs a large reinforcement of able and consecrated men. 


Reading the above account of Mahadoo some may ask: ‘‘ But how is this ? We 
thought all connection between the British Government and Hindu idolatry had ceased, 
and that no money is now paid from the treasury to support the gods and priests.” Let 
such readers know that instead of the money grants formerly paid in cash, the Govern- 
ment has latterly made over to the guds and temples, lands whose annual rentals are 
equal to said money grants; and while Christendom has been rejoicing in this measure 
as severing Government connection with idolatry, intelligent Hindus, like Mahadoo, see 
in it the permanent support of idolatry by the British Government—support more #- 
changing and perpetua/ than before. 
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IX. REVIEW OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1880-81. 


XVII.—SovuTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 
Rev. H. A. Tupper, D. D)., Sec., Richmond, Va. (see vol 1V, p. 181.) . 


Home Strength. 1880 1881 Year's gain 
9,587 
17,178 
Communrcens, ... . 970,678 
Foreign Mission Income, . $45,543.67 $46,820.48 $1,276.81 


We find no figures showing actual ministers and communi- 
cants connected with this convention. The Baptist Year Book 
gives 2,330,022, as the total Baptists in these U.S. Deducting those 


claimed as in connection with the Missionary Union, north, the 
- Colored, and other Baptist bodies, the number we accorded to this 


Convention in our tables of 1880, viz: 9,587 ministers, and 970,- 
678 communicants, we still retain, as an approximate estimate. 


Foreign Force, and Results. 1880 1381 Year’s gain 
The different mission fields, workers, and results in each, are : 
r’s.[Na.Work. | 
= 
190 
. | 10; 12: 19/1044! $616 18 613 


*The mission in Africa was begun In 1821, was in time suspended, and begun 
in 1846. | 


. Of the work in China progress is manifest, and the efh- 
pees of the missionaries unmistakable. Weare glad to see a re-_ 


inforcement has been sent to their help siricetthe close of the year 


here represented. The progress made excites persecution. Of Dr. 
Graves’ 7sing Une station, (called Dr. Graves’ because he supports 
it) itis reported: ‘‘ In August the chapel was assaulted by a mob 
while the members were gathered there in worship. The chapel 
was greatly damaged and the members, some of them, were stoned 
and in many ways injured. A young girl who had been here at 
school, and had been baptized a few weeks before, was struck with 
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stones and otherwise abused. The assistant had to leave the city 
at night under guard of soldiers,” etc. Though three of the church 
members were driven to the Sandwich Islands by this prosecution, 
yet the good work continued, and 10 were baptized during the year. 

2. The chief station of this mission in Africa is Lagos, with 


" substations at Gaun, Abeokuta, and Ogbomosho. Bro. David is 


pleading earnestly for two more white missionaries from America. 

_ 3, The headquarters of the Italian mission is in Rome, and its 
nine substations are Torre Pellice, Milan, Modena and Carpi, Na- 
ples, Bari and Barletta, Island of Sardinia, Venice and Bologna. 
The year’s baptisms have been 26. Weare glad to get more sta- 
tistics than heretofore. The scholars are said to be 150 under in- 
struction. 


4. Work in Brazil hee recently been begun by this Conven- 
tion, and finds its nucleus in a previously existing church at Santa 
Barbara. Mr. E. H. Quillin, who has been engaged already sever- 
al years in independent christian work and teaching, attaches much 


importance to good schools as an effective mission agency ; and 


of the general plan of mission labor hitherto adopted, writes : “All 
experience and observation show that the missionary system in- 
Brazil is defective. There has been no lack of missionaries or mon- 
ey, in other denominations, neither of talent or consecration; and — 
yet the result of 20 years’ labor of 20 missionaries is only some 500 
Brazilian church members. Should not the Boards investigate, and 
see where the defect lies ?” 


5. In Mexico, too, the work of this Convention has only begun, 
and the 8 churches with 190 members are recognized as already 


existing, rather than the result of labor under the rection of this | 
Convention. 


_ Financial—Of the income, $46,820.48, $28 o7o. 44 were expended 
on the five mission fields and their workers, the balance was used to 


meet salaries and expenses of home officers and agents, and for debt. 


The cost of ten agencies is $5,717.12; of Secretary, Clerk, and 
miscellaneous items, $4,144.49 ; both amounting to $0,861.61 ; and 
this is 35.13 per cent. of the amount expended on the missions. 
And yet the Secretary’s salary is only $2, 500 and the Clerk’s $480. 
The $28,070.44 expended on the missions is given in eight aggre- 
gates. We commend to the Executive Committee of this Board 


the admirable z¢emzzed accounts of their Baptist brethren at the 
north. 


The foreign Misstonary Fournal does not report the number 
of its paying subscribers, but its receipts are sufficient, with $146.- 
25 from the Board for printing its reports, to meet its cost. Taken 
and paid for as it should be by all members of this church, it would 
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at once become a source of income for the support of the missions. 

The year's growth of this church, in missidnaries, native work- 
ers and communicants, should be encouragement and Inspiration 


- for still larger and more earnest efforts for winning the heathen to 
Christ. 


X VITI].—FREE-WILL BAPTISTS. 
Mae (See Vol. IV., p. 185.) 
| Rev. C. S. Perkins, Sec., Boston, Mass. oN 
Home Strength. 1880. 1881. year’s gain. 


Foreign Mission Income, . 942. 


Of the $16,300.12 the Ww oman’s Board gave $2,455.72, which is $117. 97 less “ae 
they gave in 188o. | 


The Foreign Mission of this church is in Southern Sas 
India. Its report for the i ~ ending in 1881 has reached us, 
through the kindness of J. S. Phillips, D.D. We find it a model re- 
port, distinctly showing all parts of the work, its character, dis- 
couragements, successes and results. The one drawback is the 
disarrangement of pages in binding, and the omission of schools 
and pupils i in tabulated form. 


foreign Force. | 1880. 1881. Year's gain. 
‘© Helpers and Lay preachers, 
wee 18 more. 


S Our estimate of day- scholars, gathered from the details, 
very likely incorrect. We trust the next Report will give them 7 
Tables. The Zenana work, as presented in this Report, is of prime 
importance, and. is carried on with marked energy and success. 
These lady workers give many facts and incidents in their reports 
which we would gladly reproduce, had we space. This mission 
occupies a wide and needy region, having a population of some 
5,000,000.. Blessed of God as it has been in the past, and with 
much promise for the future, the church at home has abundant 
reason to take fresh courage, to supply their faithful and self-deny- 
ing workers there with more ample means in men and money, and 
to sustain them with much sympathy and with earnest and effectual — 
prayers. One evidence that their work and manner of life have the 
warm sympathy and approval of European friends in India, is seen, 
in the fact that for the different departments of their work they re- 


ceived help from these friends, last year, amounting to 7,721 rupees, 
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about $3,800. The year’ s gain in communicants is at the rate of 
3.41 per cent. The cost of administration is only 5.91. 


XIX.—Baptist CHurcu oF CANADA. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 186.) ae 


Rev. James Coutts, Sec., Georgetown, Ont. 


\ 


Home Strength. 


64,459 
Income of For. Board, .... . $9.947 . $13,087.53 


The larger figures in the second column do not indicate the 
year’s growth, as they include statistics of the Maritime Provinces, 
which were mostly omitted last year. 

The missions of this church are in India, among the Telugus, 
the principal stations being Coconada, Tuni and Akidu. : 


Foreign force. 1880. 1881. Year's gain. 
Ordained Missionaries,. . ... . 
I 


We find no report of the number of schools and pupils, but 
Many exist, and it is stated that every grown up girl in the Co- 
conada school has become a christian—a fact which attests the great 
value of mission schools. 

The foreign force and results above are of the regular Baptists 
of Ontario and Quebec. Of the foreign mission income (7687.5 3) 


: of this branch of the church, its Woman’s Society furnished $1,- 
625,10; and the women of the Convention East, raised $825.30. 


The Missionary Link, the organ of the woman’s societies, is self- 
supporting, and apportions a surplus to mission purposes. To 


_ home agents and officers we discover no salaries. The Maritime 


Baptist Convention, held at Yarmouth, N. B., in August, brought 
together 300 delegates. This church has a mission in India, its 
principal stations being Biblipatam, Bahilly and Chicacole. It re- 
ports two married missionaries with their families, one single lady, 
anda young missionary and his: wife and a second single lady were © 
about to go to reinforce them. The mission reports 8 baptisms the 
past year. Missionary income is réported to have been $5,400 ; 
the women had raised $1,603. We rejoice in the efforts making to 


eunite the various Baptists bodies in Canada. If the legal difficul- 


ties can be overcome and the union be effected it cannot fail to pro- | 


‘mote their prosperity and efficiency both at home and abroad. 
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XX.— THE SEVENTH- Day BAPTISTS. 


199 


Rey. A. E. Main, Sec., Ashaway, R. I. \ (see Vol. IV. p. 187.) 


Home 1880. 1881. 
Foreign Missionary i income, .... $4,000.00... .. 
Income for both Home and For. 
Foreign Force. | 
Ordained Missionaries,. . . . I 
Native Preachers, . ... . 2 
Teachers and Bible-Reader, . . 
| Communicants, 19 


Year’s gain. 


18 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and Miss. Nelson have prosecuted 


the study of the language, superintended two day schools, the Sab- 


bath services, and a Sabbath school, in Shanghai, and rebuilt the mis- 
sion house ; and the mission now seems to bein a position for earn- 
est and successful work. This church, though small in numbers, 
is well able to reinforce this mission, and prosecute it with increas- 


ing efficiency. 


The General or Six Principle Rantists held their 211th anniver- 
sary at Coventry, R. I., Sept. 7th to gth. About 1,200 members 


were represented. 


X XI.—DiscipLes oF CHRIST. 


(See Vol. IV, p. 188.) 


Rev. F. M. Green, Sec., 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONABY SOCIETY. 


Rev. A. MCLEAN, Sec., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Home Strength. 1880 1881 
Foreign Mission Income,. ...... . $12,887 $12,988.74 
Home and Foreign (8 States). . . . . 49,920 §2.332,12 
General C. M. Convention,. .... 17,814,76 
Christian Woman’s B. M.,....... 7,483,50 


Year’s Gain. 


We shall best succeed in presenting an intelligent view of the 
foreign work of this church by arranging the various missions and 


a few facts about them in tablular form. 
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Foreign Force. — Begun. Missionaries. S. S. Scholars. Ch. Members. 
1, Copenhagen, Den., 1876 Dr. Halck 100 
2. Frederickshald, Nor., 1876 Dr. Halck 100 a 
3. Paris, France, 1878 Jules Delauney "25. | 50 
4. Constantinople, Turkey, 1878 G, N, Shishmanian 50 21 
5. Southampton, Eng., 1876 H. S. Earl | 150 134 
6. Chester, Eng., 1878 J. M. Van Horn 245 231 
7. Liverpool, Eng., | 1880 W.H.C., Newington . . 50 
| and Bro. Todd 
8, London, Eng., 1881 W. T. Moore ’ 
| ( Mr. and Mrs, Tomlinson, | 


Miss Marion Perkins, 


| 77° 1460 

_ The work in Jamaica is supported entirely by the Woman's 
Board. They also paid $500 the past year for the work in Paris, 
including the salary of Miss Crease. R. Faurot laboring among 
the Freedmen in Jackson, Miss., is supported by this Board. Their 
income the past year was $7,483.50, as stated above. For the home 
officers and agents of this Women’s Society we find no charges 
whatever. 


We notice Secretary Ebbert has Been 
320 OO 

So far as we can learn the total home expense is . $1,007 55 


This makes the percentage for administration, in case of the men’s 
society, 8.4. The fact that the total Foreign Mission income of both. 
societies is only $20,472.24, or three cents per member, is evidence 
that interest in foreign missions is only kindling in this church, and 
yet itis kindling rapidly. Already another mission is projected, and 
this in India, and two brethren are under appointment to sail soon. 
Reviewing their last Report, the /udependent says: “ The Disciples 
of Christ are pushing their foreign missionary work with great en- 
ergy, and proceeds to confirm the statement by some of the facts 
we have mentioned above. Nothing is plainer than that there is 
ample ability i in this church to increase its men and money for for- 
eign missions tenfold in a single year, and with very great profit to 
all its home work and interests. Daily exercise is no more neces- 
sary to health, strength, and growth of the human body, than vig-. 
orous efforts to evangelize the heathen are necessary to the health, 
strength and growth of any branch of Christ’s true church. We 
shall note progress in planting this new mission in India with spec- 
ial interest, the more so from what we know of the men appointed. 


to lay its foundations. These Christian women say : 

‘‘ The hand of God seems to have been truly extended to us in the offer of Bro. 
Norton tu go without salary, trusting God to put it into the hearts of our brethren to fur- 
nish him all needed support. Bro. and Sister bid mbes of Buffalo, N. Y., have offered 
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their services, and have been accepted on the same terms: Faith in God and the broth- 


‘With the same fa7th in God and our sisters, we have promised to send with this. 
company two young women as Bible readers and teachers. Our faith is so strong that 
we have no fear of failure, and doubt not but that we shall be fully prepared, when the 
time comes, if we only succeed in bringing this matter fully before our sisters.”’ 


EPIscoPAL CHURCH. 
Rev. J. Kimber, D.D., Sec., 23 Bible House, New York, (see Vol. IV., p. 191.) 


Lome Strength. 1880. 7881. -Year’s gain, 
Dioceses,. . . 
Bishops and Bishops elect, . 
Priests and Deacons,. . 100 
75545 
Communicants, . . . . . .. 6,247 
Foreign Missionary Income, $162,084.25 . . . $185,758.29 . . . $23,674.04 
Debt at close of year,. . . 15,182.91 


Foreign Force and work, 


Bishops and Bishops elect, . Pees ee 1 less, 
Native Teachers and Helpers, 
Pupils in School, 473 less. 
in Sunday ‘School, . 9 more. 
Native Communicants, . . 3,202 less. 
Contributions,. . . $4,097. . . $5,011.86 . . $914.86 more. 


The sudden and large falling off in communicants is in Mexico. 
We have looked for some explanation why the 3,500 of previous 


- reports have so suddenly fallen to 125, but fail to discover any, only 


that the 125 is for the city of Mexico and those elsewhere are not 
reported. The’apparent falling off in ordained missionaries results, 
we think, from our having mistaken some ordained natives for mis- 


_ sionaries last year. The growth of this church in home strength 


is worthy of notice ; as also its large advance in foreign mission in- © 
come. This advance in giving to foreign missions has now been 
kept up for five successive years. 


Year’s gain. 
In 1876—77 this foreign mission income was only $114,976.27 


1877—78 139,971.56 . . . $24,995. 
“ 1878—79 148,602.84 . . . 8,631.2 
1880—8I 185,758.58 . . . 23,674.04 


In the continuous growth of home strength, and this large an- 
nual increase of foreign mission income, there is certainly a hopeful 


Nj 
‘ 
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outlook which should deepen interest and bring fresh courage and 
inspiration to the whole membership of this church. 

Cost of administration —Taking salaries, officers’ expenses, &c., 
aggregating in the report $11,695.53, and making the calculation 
on the principle that administrators should not include their own 
salaries and expenses in the amount administered, the cost of ad- 
ministration comes out 6.71 per cent. But if we include interest, 
and legacy expenses, (and in what category can these be placed if 
not in cost of administration ?) this cost becomes 8.92 per cent. 

The Woman's Auxiliary has furnished for the foreign work 


* $19,950.48 in money, also boxes worth $893.20; besides large sums 


for Mexico and the home work, amounting in ten years to $820,- 
303-24. 

J There is cause for special gratification that the publications 
of this foreign committee have become wholly self-sustaining, im- 
posing no tax on the mission funds. The officers and the whole 
church may well be congratulated on this result ; while it furnishes © 
fresh evidence that the larger and older mission boards have no 
good apology for using their mission funds to publish periodicz|s 
for gratuitous circulation among well-to-do christian people. | 

“If Episcopacy is really more v/fa/, spiritually, than Presbyte- 
rianism, then it ought to grow more rapidly, and every Presbyterian 


ought to be thankful if it does.°—/rof, £. D. Morns, D.D. 


XXIII.—Rerormep EpiscopaL Cuurcu. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 194.) 
Chas. D. Kellogg, Sec., 1602 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


101 110 9 
Congregations. ..... go go 
Communicants. . . 5,916 74 
Contributions to all objects. Se $280,785 «$195,524 $85,261 less 
To General Missionary Fund. . $5,097 ee 
Value of Church property. . . $600,000. $620,850 20,850 more 
Educational . . . $200,000 $200,000 

§.S. Scholars. . . 8,025 8,166 141 

Missionaries (to Freedmen) 6 6 o- 


The Committee on the State of the Church, at the Council held 
in New York May 3, 1881, represent that the returns of the 
churches are few and imperfect, and therefore the above figures may 
be accepted as generally below the reality. We need hardly re- 
mark, however, that such neglect on the part of the churches and 
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clergy indicate the absence of the proper esprit de corps necessary 
to the highest efficiency and growth of any branch of Christ’s 
Church. The Council, by resolution, recognized the fact that “the 
Spirit and Providence of God are drawing special attention to the 
foreign Missionary field as a sphere for Christian labor and contri- 
butiou, and, unable, as yet, to organize for foreign work, recom- 
mended the members of its churches to contribute to the Woman's 

Union Missionary Society. | 


The admirable discourse of Bishop Latane at the opening of 
the Council, from the text “Vor dy might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.’’—Zech. iv.,8; brings to view, with 
happy directness and force the true secret of success in all Christian 
work. In emphasizing the great need of the Church, it is well said: 
(1) It is not money ; (2) nor church buildings ; (3) nor eloquence in 
our pulpits ; (4) nor popularity and the power of numbers; (5) nor 
high social position of our membership ; (6) nor a more perfect or- 
ganization: but the presence and power of the Holy Ghost. May this | 
condition of success be sought more earnestly and shared - more 
largely, by every branch of Christ's Church. 


EPpiscopaL CHURCH, NorTH. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 195.) 


~ Rev. J. M. Reid, D. D., Sec., 805 Broadway, New York City. 


Year’s Gain 


Home Strength 1880 1881 

Conferences . . 95 96 more 
Presiding Elders . 456 445 II Tess 
Itinerant preachers . 11,798 12,142 344 more 
Local " 12,620 12,323 297 less 

Full Members. . 1,723,147 1,742,044 19,897 more 
S. S. Scholars and Teachers . 1,793,763 1,311,324 17,561 * 
Value of Church Property. . $72,214,872 $72,411,171 $196,199 
Dish’sements to For. Miss’s . $299,174 $322,636.26 $23,462.26 “* 
Debt of the Society . . $112,150.71 7,728.07 less 


$104,422.64 


Much discussion has recently appeared in the public prints 
alleging and denying a falling off the past year in the member- 
ship of this church. We have not examined the discussion with 
sufficient care to speak of its merits, but leaving out of view the 
probationers, the gain in full membership appears from the above 
figures to be 19,897—a gain of 1.15 per cent. 
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South America. | 3} 3] 2] 2 7 
Foochow, China ! 5] 5] 4 10 
Central “in 3°64 
North | “ 
North India. 21|16) 7, 8| 159 
27114] 3] 71 3 
Japan. . 12} 9| 7 6 
Mexico . 8] 5 6, 8 
Totals in Asia. |88.63/39/17|11) 194 
«in Europe |11) 8 
Grand Totals . |99)71/39/17|11| 199 
American Indians!21! | 
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70 
3 
2 
68 
7 
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24 
70| 177 
50 
218} 227 
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Preachers 


Native Local 
Native 


Helpers 


Teachers 
Other Native 


& 


Native Converts 


2) 
Z 
635} 889 
193; 934 
76 70 
49} 255 
8,553! 11,966 
600] 2,524 
424; 598 
558} 693 
11,123] 19,372 
38} 29,244 
11,161} 48,616 
1,120 


The total gains of the year in foreign missions will be seen 


from the following, viz.: 


Ordained Missionaries _ 97 
Wives of 63 
Women of W. F. M. S. 30 
Foreign Teachers 3 
Foreign Local Preachers 10 
Native Workers of W. F. M.S. 1 38 
Ordained Native Preachers 185 
Unordaited 197 
Native Local bow 284 
‘Teachers 390 
Other Native Helpers 133 
Communicants 26,705 
Day Scholars 10,282 
S. S. Scholars 44,627 


Year’s Gain 


137 more 


II 
1,422 
879 
3,989 


66 


The compilers of the printed Report will notice that in 1881 
we make the wives of Missionaries 71, instead of 70; and the S. S. 
Scholars 48,616, instead of 48,516. The error of the Report 1 is in 
adding the ficures i in each case. 


As evidence of the healthy state and progress of the work in 
these missions, it should be mentioned that they contributed dur- 


ing the past year 
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$ 5,176 16 to the Missionary Society ; 
- §,658 70 to other benevolent societies ; | 
79,074 41 to their own church work in self-support ; and 
44,305 85 to buildiny and repairing churches. 


$134,315 12 in all. 


For the first two objects, the mission churches among the American Indians also | 


raised $651 52. 


This certainly shows thoughiul care and efforts to relieve the 
home churches, and to train the native churches to benevolence 


self-support. 


Cost of Administration.—This is not easily determined in the 
case of this Society. About $53,000 are appropriated each year 
for incidental and office expenses, and diffusing information. The 
amount disbursed the past year for these purposes is set down at 
$40,955.70. But the Superintending Bishops have their support, 
and, so far as we can see, from this general mission fund. The rec- 
ord is: “ The official residences of the Bishops are fixed by the 
General Conference. The salaries of the Effective Bishops, and the 
amount, if any, necessary to the comfortable maintenance of the 
non-effective Bishops, and the amount necessary to assist the wid- 
ows and children of deceased Bishops, and the amounts needed for 


_ the traveling expenses of the Bishops, are to be estimated by the. 


Book Committee, and apportioned by that committee among the 
annual conferences.” These salaries and expenses are required en 
masse With all sums for mission purposes, from the conferences ; 
and if the items or aggregates of these salaries are anywhere stat- 
ed in the report they fail to meet our eye. We deem it safe to es- 


_ timate the residence and salary of each Bishop as equal to the al- 


lowance of each Secretary, $4,500; and this estimate would make 
$54,000, for the Effective Bishops alone. This amount added to — 
the sum disbursed for incidental and office expenses, becomes $94,- 
955.70., [his appropriated to the Fordign and Domestic Missions, 
according to the expenditure on each, and the proportion falling to 
Foreign Missions becomes $50,331.25, and the rate per cent. 17.80. 
It may, perhaps, be urged that the Bishops have the care of a// the 


churches, and therefore a portion of their salaries and expenses 


should fall upon the home churches, not on either the Foreign or 

Domestic Missions. This seems plausible and we will: reduce the | 
above cost and rate per cent. by one-third on this account, and accept 
$33,554.17 as the total cost of administration of Foreign Missions, 
and 12.93 as the rate per cent. We will be glad of a more accurate 
calculation if attainable. Of the mission work of this branch of the 


church we have a high estimate, formed not only from the Reports 
_of it, but from personal observation, to some extent, of its work and 


workers in India. The local Report of its two Conferences in India, 
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for 1881, comes to hand as we write—a volume of 126 pages, brim | 


full of interest. 

In our summaries above we found room to represent. educa- 
tion only by the number of scholars in day schools. All the dif- 
ferent missions have also 12 schools for higher education, with 653 
scholars; and 8 Theological Schools with 79 students, besides 
caring for 632 orphans. Of this work the M. E. Conference of North 
India alone reports 8,553 day scholars; 11,9665. S. Scholars ; 287 
in its 3 high schools; 13 studying for the ministry in its Theol. 
School; and the care of 569 orphans. 


COMPARISON OF THREE MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


Presbyterian Mission Marathi Mission M.E, Mission 


| in North India. A. B.C. in North India. 

Ordained Missionaries, 30. | 12-+-2 laymen 21-+-9 teachers. 
Women Workers, 52 : 9 23 
Ordained Natives, 15 15 19 
Other Native Helpers, 179 | 158 518 
Scholars, 8,244 1,408 9,422 
Communicants, 951 1,340 1,916 

Begun, 1813 1857 


These 1,916 communicants in the M. E. Mission churches are 
full members. There are also 1,307 probationers, most of whom 
are also communicants. 

Observant readers will also notice that the M. E. Missions in 
India have been in existence only 24 years from their beginning, 
while the Presbyterians began work in India 47 years ago, and the 


A. B. C. F. M. began 68 years ago. 


The M. E. South India Conference dates from 1876, though 
William Taylor began its foundation in 1872. It now has 27 For- 


eign Missionaries and 3 Foreign Local Preachers, 24 Women 


Workers and Teachers, 7 Ordained Anglo- Indians—3, Unordained, | 
28 Local Anglo- Indian Preachers, and 34 Anglo-Indian Teachers. 


Its full membership is 1253, with 726 probationers, most of whom 


are also communicants, Its day scholars are 678 and S. 5. schol- 
ars, 2,524. Its church property is valued at $121,150, and it raised 
last year for self-support and benevolence $38,498—and all this 


with scarcely any help from the M. E. Missionary Society. Re- 


joicing in the good work of this Conference, according its origin 
and growth, under God, to William Taylor, as the human instru- 
ment, and praying God to work by whom He will, in accomplish- 
ing His purposes of mercy, we deprecate exceedingly the unhappy 


efforts of Dr. Rigg to depreciate the work of William Taylor in 


this Conference, in the late Methodist Ecumenical Conference. 
We consequently rejoice in the worthy deliverance of the North 
India Conference on this subject, as found on the 94th and g5th pp. 
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of its India Report. But repressing further thoughts of our own 
‘on the M. E. Missions in India, we give place to the following ear- 
~nest words of one who speaks from personal knowledge and ex- 
perience : 


DO YOU KNOW NORTH INDIA? 


By the Rev. C. P. HARD, (from South India). 


The North ladia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church has pone a record 
than which none is brighter. Its continous success has made the duty of congratulat- 
ing it a habit. These consecrated men, seeking to spread Scriptural holiness over that 
distant land, have done a grand service. On the foundation prudently laid by Dr. But- 
ler an imperishable structure has risen, a church of the living God. Dr. Waugh’s schol- 
arship has adorned the Conference ranks for nearly a quarter of a century. E. W. 
Parker, whose true helpmeet assisted in laying the corner stone of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, has long been an ideal missionary. Presiding Elder J, H. Messmore 
is unweariedly versatile and attentive to providential indications, D. W. Thomas and 
wife have generously given and wisely planned, and the Theological School at Bareilly, 
will be their monument. Dr. T. J. Scott has taught and written admirably, and his 
“Village Life in India’”’ should be read by all. Dr. Humphrey, returning to the work in 
which Mrs. H.’s “Six Years in India” has interested many, sees at the last session one 
of his converts, Zahur-ul Haqq, made our first native Presiding Elder in “the land of the 
Veda.’’ Consulting Dr. Butler’s excellent volume bearing this name, the reader will 
bless God for the marvelous origin and advance of this Mission. Drs. Johnson, Wilson, 
Gray, and Dease have caused healing to come to many bodies and souls. Among those 
who have ably performed various duties, until their health or that of their loved ones 
_ was injured in the heat of the East and in their zeal for the cause, are H. Jackson, James 
Baum, R. Pierce, I. L. Hauser, J. T. Gracey, F. M. Wheeler, S. S. Weatherby, F. A. 
_ Spencer, F. B. Cherington, E. Cunningham, J. H. Gill, A.D. McHenry. The thought- 
ful and persevering Hopkins has beheld native masses won to Christ. J. T. McMahon, 
rare linguist, has long illustrated self support. _T. Craven, brave leader of a Sunday 
School army 13,000 strong, judiciously prophesied to be 30,000 by 18go, has, during 
twelve years, won, at the Mission Press, an experience for a grand India Book Concern 
future. As he lands at home let us open hand and pocket, and hasten his return with 
$100,000, to plant at Allahabad the Central Publishing House, authorized by the Centra] 
. Committee from the two Conferences. Oh, what a mission of light for 252,000,000 souls 


is the opportunity to the church, or to an individual, presented in this enterprise. Of _ 


course, our beloved Missionary Secretaries, though burdened with their vast responsibil- 
ities, would be glad to receive at the Mission Rooms any sums to be made over to Mr. 
Craven, who is desired by the Indian Conferences to gather up this endowment for the — 
great project which had its inception under Bishop Merrill’s appreciated advice, when 
he was inspecting our India Church life and labors. So writes B. H. Badley, in the 
Central Christian Advocate, and says, ‘‘Methodism here must be kept a unit. Our two 
Conferences wili soon be three, and all these must be held together, hence the need of 
this Central Committee. We would be wise from the beginning, and hence propose this 
Central Publishing House, It will be our ‘805 Broadway,” and with the blessing of 
God will largely help in the evangelization of India. The Conference adopted a paper 
on the strictures passed upon Mr. Taylor’s work in India by Dr. Rigg at the Ecumeni- 
cal Council, We thank God with all our hearts that the great evangelist ever came to 
India, and are assured that the churches he planted will continue to be centers of holy 
influence. Of the members of the Conference six are engaged in vernacular work—a 
fact that should be borne in mind by all who discuss this ‘‘Pauline method.” We are 
_ glad to say that harmony prevails among the brethren of the South and ourselves. The 
work is one; they labor in one way, we in another; all are succeeding.” The writer 
is Secretary of the Conference, the Principal of the Centennial School, at Lucknow ; his 
facile pen has enriched many papers and reviews, but he goes down to history as the first 
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Secretary of the India S. S. Union, and pioneer in making India Missionary Directories. 
H. Mansell, having the spirit of John, the beloved, and whose visit now for a few months 
will be a blessing to the American churches, reports in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate : 

‘We have over 4,000 native Christians-6,017 old and young. On my circuit 120 adults and | 
50 children have been baptized, The South India Conference has done well in 1881. 
They have done some noble giving this year, They have given three times as much as 
the average in the home Conferences. South India deserves your prayers. They em- 
brace all India outside of our Conference. So Methodism has laid its hand on all India | 
and Burmah, and claims all these 252,000,000 for Christ.’’ Presiding Elder P. M. 

Buck has guided orphans and churches with unfailing patience and wisely. J. E. Scott’s 

bright and dashing sentences have flashed upon the pages of our Methodist Quarterly 
Review. Editor J. Mudge has traced lines of light for almost a decade of diligent and 
inion management of the Lucknow Witness ; hereafter, at Calcutta, Dr, Thoburn’s 


Indian \Witness. Those who wish a bright weekly, with latest news from the front, 


would favor themselves by sending a draft on London for, probably about three dollars, 

it being well to throw in one more, or a thousand, for Miss Layton’s Girls’ School, now 
being remembered by the American friends, who mean to give a suitable building to this 
company representing India’s greatest need, christian womanhood. In Zion’s Herald, 
the late editor of the Witness affirms the intention of the North Conference to stand in a 


brotherly attitude of defence for the younger South Conference, whenever misunderstood 


or assailed. Inthe ranks of missionaries having more recently brought highly culti- 
vated powers to the Master’s service yonder are G. H. McGrew, made glad by the visit 
of his father and his wife's mother and sister, illustrating the fact that missionary life is 
not, in these times, a burial; N. G. Cheney, who will doubtless soon plead here for the 
Naini Tal High School, a handful of corn in the top of the mountains; H. F. Kasten- 
dieck, principal there, son of a German Presiding Elder in Rochester, secured by Rev. 


Wm. Taylor, an example of the exchanges between the Indian Conferences, adapting 


men to the demands as they may arise; the transfer of this scholarly man suggesting the 
mission of a Central Committee, to unify the work; C. L. Bare, of the Boys’ Orphan- 
age; J. B. Lawson, of the Lucknow English Church; and F. L, Neeld, of the Memo- 
rial School at Cawnpore, to be congratulated on the arrival of his assistant from New 
Jersey, Miss Avery—no longer Miss Avery. 

These, and perhaps others, are, with heroic W. J. Gladwin, transferred to the South | 
Conference, imperishable names in the list of India’s benefactors, who follow the crowned 
victors, J. R. Downey, C. W. Judd and J. D. Brown. Also the church owes a debt of 
gratitude, beyond words to express, to our North India ladies, a consecrated and hopeful 
band, whose great successes as skillful missionaries are acknowledged by every observer. 
The native ministers, already numbering their veterans in service, are an able body of 


_men; andthe native Christian women, as teachers and Bible readers, are doing the 
_ “ greater works than these,’ in the name of the Lord Jesus. 


Friend, if now you know somewhat more of that North India brotherhood, will 
you not pray more and pay more for their great mission ? 
St. Marks, Buffalo, N. Y.. 


—M. E. Cuurcu, SOUTH. 
(See Vol. IV, Pp. 200.) 
Rev. A. W. WILson, D. D., Sec., Nashville, Tenn. 


Home Strength. 1880 1831 Year's Gain. 
Annual Conferences, 39 39 
Fremcmers, . . 3,867 4,004 (137 
5,932 5,868 36 
Communicants (Members), . . . . . . 832,175 847,703 15,528 
S.S. Scholars, . . 19,447 


Foreign Mission Income, 
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Foreign Force and work in China, Mexico and Brazil. 


Ordained Foreign Missionaries, . . . . 13 1 less. 
Native Preachers, . . 38 42 4 
Other Native Helpers and Teachers, po ges 15 40 25 be 
Communicants, (Members,) . . . .. . 1,288 1,320 32 


In gathering these figures from the letters and reports of mis- 
sionaries scattered through the Advocate of Missions, the efficient 
organ of this Society, we cannot vouch for their entire accuracy. 
The large gain in some items results doubtless from defective figures 
last year. Familiar as the Secretary must be, with all the facts and 
every item of progress in each of his Missions, we suggest that it 
would greatly deepen interest in the minds and hearts of all who 
give to this work, if he would publish each year accurate statistics 


in tabular form in his annual Report, both in the Advocate and in- 


separate Report, if one is published. 


If we include salaries and travelling expenses of Bishops in 
estimating cost of administration, we shall find it to be about 10.93. 


| 1880 1881 Year's Gain. 
The Church Members in the Am. Indian Missions were, 4820 4981 161 


The Advocate of Missions is doing a good work, and, so far as 
. we can see without imposing any burden on Mission funds. 


The Woman's Missionary Society reports $18,826.10 raised dur- 
ing the year, and for 1881-82 appropriates to the different Missions 


$31,072. Its Conference Societies are 28 ; auxiliaries 720; _Juven- 


ile Societies 76; and total membership 21,3 38. 


Since the year closed two ordained Missionaries have joined 
the Brazil Mission, so that the whole number is now one more than 
it was before Bro. McLain was obliged to leave China. 


This Church has made its appropriations for Foreign Missions. 


for 1881-2 $200,200. We shall be interested to see the actual out- 
come. The Secretary well says: ‘The work is growing; the 
number in the field is becoming larger every year; candidates are 
multiplying ; all our interests are attaining a magnitude and com- 
plexity that demand more orderly treatment and intelligent direc- 
tion.” And he means, of course, more earnest praying and more 
generous giving, by all who love Christ and the souls of the heathen. 


We hope to have the Foreign Mission income and other figures now lacking, i in the 
tables of our next number. 
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XX VI.—AFRICAN M. E. CHurRCH. 
(Vol. IV., p. 202.) 


Rev, B. 4. Tanner, D. D., Sec., Philadelphia, Pa. , 
Home Strength. 1880 1881 Year’s Gain 
Conferences. . ... .- 25 
Itinerant Preachers 1,832 414 
Local 3,168 9,760 6,592 
. . « 214,806 391,044 176,238 
S.S. Scholars. . . 100,453 110,000 9,547 
Value of Church Property . $3,285,711 $3,286,000 $289 
Misionary Income .. . $27,504.08 


Our efforts the past year to ascertain the true status and work of this church, have 
not been successful. We have taken the larger figures of the second column (1881) 
from the best known authorities, but if reliable, it is evident the figures of 1880 are not 
correct. If some official of this church will kindly send us reliable figures of its present 
status, home strength, Foreign Mission Income, and Foreign Mission Force and work, 
it will be a favor. is | 


XXVIL—Arrican M. E. Zion Cuurcn. 
(Vol, IV., p. 202.) | 


Home Strength. 1880 | «1881 Year’s Gain 
Bishops. . . 7 7 
‘Ttinerant Preachers 1,500 1,650 150 | 
Local | as 2,500 3,750 1,250 
200,000 300,000 100,000 
S.S. Scholars... 100,000 150,000 50,000 
Value of Church Property $14,000,000 $14,000,000 


In placing on record the large figures of 1881, we do so with some misgivings, 
though the Bishops of the church express their belief that these large figures, in case of 
church members, are below the true number, We still fail of reliable information as to 


foreign missions of this church. 


XXVIII.—CoLorep M. E. 
Sus Vol. 1V., p. 203.) 


Home Strength 1881 Year's Gain 
4 | 4 | 
14 14 
Itinerant Preachers . . . 6338 638 


No growth or missions. 
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XXIX.—Union AMERICAN M. E. CHURCH. 
"(See Vol. IV., p. 203.) 


Rev. Edward Williams, Sec., Wilmington, Del. 


Home Strength. Year’s Gain 
| 2 2 
. . 5 5 : 
Ittmerant Preachers . . . IOI 110 9 
Local 22 22 O 
Members. . . . . . 2,550 2,600 50 
XX X.— EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
‘ (See Vol. IV., p. 203.) 
Rev. S. L. Wiest, Cor. Sec., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Home Strength. 1881 1880 Year’s Gain 
| 3 3 O 
Annual Conferences. . 22 I 
Itinerant Preachers . . . 893 gI2 19 
Local 595 611 16 
1,477 1,534 57 
112,197 113,371 1,674 
senor, « . 131,257 127,557 3,700 less 
Value of Church Property . $3,030,027 $3,782,295 $752,268 more 
Income for both Home and For.$64,911.71 $91,126.40 $26,214.69 * 
Foreign Mission Income . $3,020.11 $4,955.85 $1,935.74 ‘ 
Balance in Treasury. . . $21,879.60 $20,601.50 $1,278.10 less 
Expenditure in Japan. . $5,257.14. | $6,233.95 $976.81 more 
Foreign Force and Work. - 1880 1881 Year's Gain. 
Women Workers in Japan, . . 4 
Native Candidates for the Ministry, . 


Speaking of this work in general terms the efficient Mission 
Secretary says: “In the home and foreign field we employ at 
present 391 Missionaries, of whom 324 are in America [in home 
Missions], 58 in Europe, and 7 in Japan.” In this estimate ordained 
lay and female Missionaries are classed together, and we know not 
the number of each kind except in Japan, as above. Following the 


example of other Mission Boards, these 58 workers in Europe, and 


the results of their labor would be classed with foreign Missions, 
and thus make this part of the Mission work of this church more 
prominent. 


The Secretary further says: “ The results of the rote of 


these [391] Christian workers on an average salary of $268.14, have 


_been the hopeful conversion of 4700 persons, and 5074 have been 
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added to the church. * * * The members of the various 
Missions have contributed over $17,000 to the cause of Missions. 
* * * The work in Osaka has been specially blessed during 
the past year. The outlook for the future in Japan is full of hope 
and encouragement. An urgent call comes for two more men from 


America.” 


Of Europe the Secretary says: ‘‘ In no part of the country are 
there more souls brought to Christ, and added to the church in 
proportion to the méans expended, than in our Mission conferences 
in Europe.” 

The Women of this church too have organized, and, in the 
words of the Secretary, ‘‘are not only doing good in raising funds 
for our Missionary work, but have organized and developed a more 


intense and intelligent Missionary zeal and spirit.” 


The membership of the Mission churches of this Association 
in Europe is 7,863. If these were called foreign Missions, as in case 


_of Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, &c., the Evangelical As- 
sociation would take rank with the few American Churches which 


are doing most in foreign Missions; only | Amano churches 


- indeed, would outrank this Association, though its home member- 


ship is ‘but a fraction of either one of these, with the exception of 
the Moravians. Estimating the proportionate cost of administering 
the Foreign work, we make it $187, or .03 (73, of I per cent.) 


XXXI. Unirep BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
(See Vol. IV, p. 204.) 


Rev. D. K. Flickinger, Cor, Sec., Dayton, Ohio. 


Annual Conferences, 40 48 2 
Ministers, . . 2,217 1,985 232 less 
Organized Churches, 4,356 4,400 44 more 
Church members, ....... 157,712 123 less 
S. 8. Scholars, 159,925 158,319. 1606 
Missionaries in U.S. A.;... . 16 more 
‘Total receipts for Missions, . . + $46,033.60 $43,628.88 $2,404.72 less 
Expended in Germany and ‘Africa, $3,184.69 $11,471.04 $3,286.35 more 
Raised in Missions for this work, $54,203.31 $58,272.66 $4,669.35 ‘ 
Foreign Force. 1880. 1881. Year’s Gain. 
Missionaries (9 in Germany and 3 in Africa),. . . . 14 12 2 less 

“ Communicants (297 in G. and 112 in A. 409 138 less 
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The two Foreign Missions of this church are in Germany and 
Africa, the latter in the Sherbro country, its principal stations Shen- 
gay, Rotufunk, Koolong and Bomphetook. The Woman's Asso- 
ciation reports six workers in Africa and two in Germany, and is 
developing much efficiency. Of the above expenditure it furnished 
$3,277.02. Its receipts from May 8th to November 15th, were 
$1558.77. Its Evangel is well fitted to do good service. 


The Foreign Mission Secretary of this Church is moved by 
unflagging zeal checked by no hindrances. He is in Africa at the 
present time risking health and encountering discomforts for the 
sake of the Mission. He crossed the Atlantic in a re. vessel to 
save money for his mission work. 


We do not advocate Deputations, sent out by the Bieeds at 
great expense to enforce, by authority, views to which Missionaries 
are opposed, and which they could not otherwise be induced to 
adopt. But when a Secretary exercises no authority, but goes to 
engage for a time in hard work, giving counsel and solid help in 
important emergencies ; and all under circumstances of rigid self- 
denial, criticism is disarmed, and the injury, often resulting from the | 
sight in the Missions of official prodigality and the exercise of 
damaging authority, is avoided. 


These Missions in the Sherbro country are largely ‘iedustrial, 

the chiefs granting a farm to each station. The work is developing 
_ favorably, and we shall watch their progress with deep interest, and 
spare | no efforts to understand their working and results. 


XX XIT.— CHURCH. 
(see Vol. tv. P. 207) 
H. Williams, Sec., Springfield, Ohio. 


Home Strength. 1880. -Year’s gain 

Annual Conferences 48 

1,509 

Itinerant Ministers. . . . . 1,345 

Unstationed Preachers. . . . 755 

Communicants. . . . . . 118,502 

Value of Church Property, $2,565, 870 

For. & Home Miss. Income, $3929.01 

Foreign Mission Income, . 1784.31 2043.72 $259.41 
Foreign Force. | 

Miss Britton, Miss McCally, 2 I 

Native Scholars, . . ae 28 

Expended in Japan, . . . $1331.27 


Expended on home management, 7 1213.56 
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The last item shows cost of administration for both the Home 
and Foreign work. If weassume $700 of it to be the due proportion 
to Foreign Missions, their cost of administration will be ‘52. 58 per 
cent. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary of this Church was 
organized in 1879, and has now 8 branches, 42 auxiliaries, 7 bands 
and 1000 members. It has raised in all $1 761. 32, of which $1400 
were raised the past year. No home salaries or expenses are men- 
tioned in this Woman’s Report. This Woman’s Society seems to 
be the more effective of the two; but with a church roll of over 
100,000 communicants, and a beginning of Foreign Missions in so 
promising a field as Japan, we look to see a rapid development of 
Missionary zeal and efforts in this branch of the Church. 

The Protestant Missionary is a well-conducted Monthly draw- 


ing no support from Mission funds. 


X. FOR THE CHILDREN. 


“THE HEATHEN Beart.’ day Robert’ s uncle gave 
him a penny. 


“ Now,” said he, “T’ll have some candy, for Pr ve been wanting 


some for a long while.” 


“Ts that the best way you can use your penny ?” asked his 
mother. 
“QO, yes! I want the candy very much.” And he hurried on 
his cap and off he ran in great haste. 
His mother was sitting at the window and saw him running 
along, and then he stopped. She thought he had lost his penny ; 
but he started off again, and soon reached the door of the candy-. 


store, and then he stood there awhile with his hand on the latch, 


and his eye onthe candy. His mother was wondering what he 
was waiting for; then she was more surprised to see him come off - 
the step and run back home without going in. 
_ In a minute he rushed into the parlor with a bright — in 
his eye, as he exclaimed : 
“ Mother, the heathen have beat ! ! the sili have beat!” 
~ “What do you mean by ‘the heathen have beat ?’ ” 
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“Why, mother, as I went along, I kept hearing the heathen 
say, ‘Give us your penny to help to send us good missionaries. 
We want Bibles and tracts. Help us, little boy, won’t you.’ And 
I kept saying, ‘O, I want the candy.’ At last the heathen beat; 
and I am going to put my penny into the missionary box. It shall 
go to the heathen.”—Msstonary Echoes. 


XI. COST OF ADMINISTRATION IN SMALL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. _ 


It is a very common impression, and the statement is frequently made, that the 
percentage expended in administration is less in the large missionary organizations than 
in the small ones; and some fancy that it must diminish in proportion as the income of 
a Board increases. If home officers’ salaries and the entire home expenses were a fixed 
quantity, it would be so, of course. But in some of our larger Mission Boards the Of. 
ficers’ salaries and home expenses have increased faster thanthe Boards’ incomes, while 
in case of the smaller Boards, there is often more economy practiced, and the Officers 
sometimes do their work without any salary at all; and hence it results that many of 
the small organizations show a much less i anatinen of their income expended on ad- 
ministration than the large ones do, Those who desire to see some facts on this points, : 
will examine our tables in Vol. IV. of this REVIEW, p. 297%. 

The percentage for administration in case of the United Presbyterians of North 
America, last year, was 1.94. In case of the Reformed Presbyterians, it was only .07; 
while in case of the Presbyterians, North, this percentage was 5.11; the Presbyterians 
- South, 8.5; while the Reformed (Dutch) expended to. per cent, the Am. Board 9.66, 
and the Amy. Missionary Association 22.33.8c. 

But there are still smaller Missionary Societies—those of individual churches or 


_ Sabbath Schools. What is the cost of administration in case of these? The usage 


varies probably with different churches and Sabbath Schools. We have known a pros- 
perous Sabbath School to incur no expense at all. Trained to an earnest interest in 
Home and Foreign Missions and other benevolent objects, it divided @// its collections 
for the year between these objects ; and the library and needful apparatus was the care 
of the Church. We have known other Sabbath Schools to use most of their collections — 
in excursions, festivals, printing circulars, programs, &c., and then vote the pittance lefe 
to Missions. Which course will best educate children and youth to do most to evangelize 
the heathen? The question should command the thoughtful and prayerful study of all 
S. S. Superintendents and teachers. A worthy friend in New York has just sent us ap 
abstract of the Annual Report of a S. S. Missionary Association in his city. In send- 
ing it he writes: “ I think you will find that it costs about the same per cent for expenses 
in this as in the larger societies.’’ ‘The money raised by this S, S. Missionary Association 
is apportioned as follows, viz. | 
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_ eration of all who give and pray for the heathen. 
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For Missionary S. S. work in the United States,.. . . . . . $§25 
School on Mount Lebanon, Syria,... ......- 100. 
Printing reports, programs, certificates, &e. 106. 

“Expenses of theirown Church,. . .......... 224.88 


Total, 


1. Our first remark on this dates is: Evidently the heathen have zof beat here. 
This S. School is not being trained to undertake in earnest to evangelize the whole 
world in the present generation, The amount raised and apportioned ($1055.88) is a 
good sum. How much credit is due to the school for this amount, we should better 
understand, if we knew how large the school is, and how wealthy the church is. Ad- 
mitting the good to be accomplished in ‘ Missionary S. S. work in the U. S.,”’ $525 for 
this, and only $100 to foreign Missions, is not fair. All the people of the U. S., are 


only about 50 millions; and those of them needing ‘ missionary S. S. work,” are less 


than 20 millions; while those in heathen lands who know nothing about Jesus and 
what He has suffered to save them, are not less than 800 millions. If this Missionary 
Association had given $155.88 to home work of every kind, and $900 to foreign missions, 
it would have shown a better estimate of the comparative need of christian work at — 
home and among the heathen. 
2, Why should a S. S. AMssionary Association give any of its funds to its own 
church? Paul says “the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
the children.” 2 Cor. 12, 14. To use the contributions of the S. S. children for the ex- 
penses of the church—will it not teach them too selfish a religion ? 


3. The expenses of the Missionary Association, ($106)—what shall we say to these ? 
Even if we concede that such Association should receive no help from the church; that 
it should pay its own expenses, need they be so large as reported here? Is it necessary 
to spend $106 in “ printing reports, programs, certificates, etc.?’’ If the children and 
youth of this Association understood the value of souls as taught by the cross of Christ, 
if they bore on their minds and hearts the fact that 800,000,000 of heathen know noth- 


~ ing of Christ, and that ¢#ez7 contributions may help enlighten and save them, would they 


not make their own expenses less and give more for the heathen ? 


4. And just here is another thought which we commend to the very sober consid- 

The percentage of expenses on the 
whole $1,055.88 raised by this S. S. Missionary Association is 11.15, i. e., $11.15 
are expended in raising each $100 paid over to outside objects. In raising $100 for 
Syria this Association expended $11.15. Now to whom did it pay this money, or how 
did it send the $100 to Mount Lebanon? If it paid the $100 to the Presbyterian For- 
eign Board to send it to Syria, then that Board took another percentage, $5 or $6 for 
its trouble in sending it. If the Association sent it through the Am. Board, a still larger 
percentage was taken from it. Just as the money raised by the women, is raised at an ex - 
pense of 9 or 10 per cent,, and then after being paid over to the Am. Board, it comes 
in for its share of that Board’s percentage, which, as we reckon it, is morethan 12. And 
if we consider the subordinate auxiliaries and bands of the Woman’s Board, and the 
expenses of each in raising the sums they send to the Woman’s Board, shall we not find 
that often the money is taxed two, three, or four times, each Society or Board taking 
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percentage? Is there not cause here for real anxiety, when we see how little of all the 
contributions of Christians to missions is apportioned among the heathen, and then how 
many times this little has to pay toll to different parties before what is left reaches them, 
and is expended in effective work among them ? | 

Every Sabbath School, and every child in it, should be trained to give and pray 
forthe heathen. Zhe Foreign Missionary well says : ‘‘ Every Sabbath School which 

ceases to give to Foreign Missions, or has not even begun to give, not only imperils the 
_ work of to-day, but is laying the foundation of indifference and neglect of this work .in 

the future.” The importance of training the dear children of our Sabbath Schools to 
right views and practice on this subject cannot be overestimated. They must be taught 
to lift this cause to a higher platform, to pray and give and go, more than their parents 
do, or the heathen can never be evangelized. We heartily indorse the April Foreign 
Missionary on this subject, with one exception. It tries to “ sz¢’’ on the usage of let- 
ting Sabbath Schools and Missionary Associations have special objects for their gifts in 
the Mission fields. It wants them to give to “ the cause as such,” with no regard to the 
particular work their gifts are to accomplish. This view we do not indorse. We be- 
lieve it a great mistake, working harm to the givers at home and to the work and work. 
ers abroad. It will add greatly to the life and love and joy and generosity of the chil. 
dren, to know the special work their gifts are to accomplish. It will add still more to 
the spirits and energy of the workers and to the results of their work among the heathen, 
to know that the eyes and hearts of the givers are on them and their work, that they are 
watching and praying, and waiting for reports from the workers to whom the gifts are 
sent. 

The Foreign Missionary says: ‘ The Secretaries of the Board cannot negotiate so 
many correspondences and so many distinct transactions.” Why should they meddle 
with this business at all? Why constitute themselves the only ‘“ medium ”’ between 
christendom and heathendom? Let the Sabbath School or Missionary Association write 
through its own Secretary, directly to the Mission or Missionary to whom its gifts are 
sent. Is it urged that Missionaries abroad have no time for such correspondence? We 
have had experience and ought to know. For many years in India we have maintained | 
a pretty lively correspondence with some scores of Sabbath Schools, Associations, church- 
es and individuals, and found it only a help to our own interest and efficiency in the 
work, Many foreign missionaries would be vastly benefitted by such correspondence. 
Their spirits flag, and they often fall into a dull routine which would be happily broken 
by such correspondence. it brings fresh life and inspiration both to the givers at home, 
and to the workers abroad. If this difficulty urged were real, we would say reduce 
your official correspondence, to its lowest terms; cut off nine-tenths, or ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of it if necessary, but let us have this correspondence between the individual 
missionaries abroad and the Sabbath Schools, Associations and churches at home, 
in a full and fast-flowing stream, subject to no official checks, kindling and enlisting the 
interest and energies and most resolute efforts of all hearts in Christendom, nor less so 
of the workers in the mission fields. It would bea blessing to many of these workers 
to account for their expenditures and their results directly to the donors. 

We deprecate the attempts, persisted in by some of our Mission Boards, to induce 
people to give only to ‘‘ THE CAUSE,” with no care for the use made of their gifts. Such 
attempts tend to eliminate all life and spontaneity both from the giving in Christendom 
and the working among the heathen. 
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XII. GATHERED GEMS. 


“ What are we good for but to live and adie for Christ? I have not spared my 
preachers, and I hope I shall have grace not to spare myself. I shall still send these 
men to dangerous places, and go with and before them, knowiny full well that we can 
ask for no nobler reward than that of dying in the harness.”"—Rev. F B. Vinton, D. 
D., in Burmah. | 


“ The growth of the United Brethren Church, since it has been actively working in 
the Mission field among the destitute, has been five-fold as rapid as it was before. * * 
There is no surer way to help ourselves than by helping others.” — Missionary Visitor. 


“Tt is faith in Christ that saves, not the most sturdy belief in religious dogmas, or 
confidence in the fulminations from Romish or Protestant councils.”’—7he Christian 
Missionary. | 


‘Foreign Missions test the faith of the disciples in the Savior’s last promise, and — 


their obedience to his last command." —C, of Scotland’s F. Miss. Record. 


“« Missionary effort is the chief indication of the real vitality of a church. ”— The 
Spirit of Missions. 


* You cannot make a Christian without work. There is no such thing as a vaga- 


bond Christian, and no community can be christianized truly until that community goes 


to work sufficiently to maintain its gospel.” —Beshop C. C. Penick. 


“ Dr, Geddie of P. E. Island was the first to stir up the church of Nova Scotia to 
foreign Missions; and great as has been his success as a Missionary in the South Seas, 
I firmly believe that the influence of his labors in the New Hebrides has been infinitely 
more valuable to the churches of his native land than if he nae remained preaching te 


them all his days. "— Principal Dawson. 


« The burning thirst for costly church edifices is one of the great evils.’’— Fames 
Davies, in Vt. Chronicle. | 


_ Pecuniary sacrifice is an essential element in the religion of Jesus Christ. — Baplist 
Missionary Magazine. 


More depends on complete consecration and love for the work than on splendid 


ability—Rev. D. H. Davis in Sabbath Recorder. 


XIII.—GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


The Calvary Church (Baptist) of New York, took upa collection for Home and 
Foreign Missions, Feb. 12th, amounting to $51,307. | 

‘Mrs, Caroline E. meas left a legacy of $10,000 to the Woman’s Board of Foreign — 
Missions, 

By the will of the late Leonard Church, of Hartford, the A. H. M. and Am. Tr. 
Society are to receive $4,000 each; the Am. Board, Orphan Asylum and — Mission-. 
ary Society $5,000 each; and the Woman’s Christian, $2,000. 
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By the death of Miss Sarah Burr, the last of three sisters, legacies of very large 
amounts are now payable to various missionary and benevolent agencies. We mention 
only the legacies to Bible and missionary agencies. 

Miss Margaret, the eldest sister, who died in 1862, left $2 5,000 each to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and the American Church Missionary Society ; $20,000 each to the 
Protestant Episcopal Domestic Missionary Society and Foreign Missionary Society, for 
Africa and China; $10,000 for Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society for Seamen. 
Also the American Bible Society and the Protestant Episcopal Foreign and Domestic — 
Mission Boards, are, among other Societies, residuary legatees, to have their share in 
the division of some $700,000 not yet divided. 

The second sister, Miss Mary Burr, who died in 1865, left all her property to Sarah 
for life, but desired to be paid at her death $20,000 each to American Bible Society and 
Protestant Episcopal Domestic and Foreign Missionary Societies; $10,000 to American 
Church Missionary Society ; $10,000 to Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society for 
Seamen,; $20,000 to American Church Missionary Society, for special use in Nevada. 
Of about ¢700,000 not devised, the same Bible and Missionary Societies, with the 
New York Hospital, were made residuary legatees. 

Miss Sarah Burr, just deceased (March 1) devised her property to much the same 
societies, including, also, some others. 

The estate of Moses Brown, of N ewburyport, Mass. , brings $12,000 to the Ameri- 
’ can Board; $5,000 to American Home Missionary iad College Education Society ; 
» $3,000 iiak to American Bible Society and Woman's Board and Ladies Education Society” 
of Jacksonville, Ill.; and $2,000 each to American Tract Society, American Missionary 
Association, and Seaman’s Friend Society. 

The Vermont Domestic Missionary Society has received a legacy* of $1,000 
from the estate of Mrs. J. W. Chamberlain, and $100 from that of Carlos Moore. Mrs, 
C.-H. Hubbard, of Bennington, Vt., has just given $1,000 to establish a “Norton Hub- 
bard Scholarship ” inthe Ahmednuggur Theolegical Seminary. If half the similar en- 
dowments, hitherto restricted almost entirely to Christendom, were diverted to the mis- 
sion fields of heathendom, it would be far more in accordance with the command of 
Christ and the genius of His Gospel. 

-_ Bro. J. G. King, deceased, left $500 to the Evangelical Association’s Missions. — 

Mrs. Mary M. Warren left $500 to the Woman’s Board, and $500 to the American 
Missionary Society. 


XIV.—LOVE TOKENS. 


The Illustrated Missionary News, under “Missions in Turkey,” says: ‘*The gene- 
ral work of the American Missions in these countries is very extensive and very suc- 
cessful. They have 131 churches, with over 12,000 church members, etc.” 


The Missionary Herald of January, 1882, claims only 98 churches and 6,781 church 
members in all Turkey, European and Asiatic. The American Methodists reported last 
year only 23 church members. Will ourcontemporary be so kind as to refer us to some 
data for the larger figures he has given? We do not mean to pronounce his figures er- — 
roneous, but desire to learn in what connection and missions the remaining 32 churches 
and 5,219 members may be found. 
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“A small congregation of full-blooded Chickasaw Indians lately gave $400 for For- 
eign Missions.”— 7he American Missionary, also The Morning Star. 


These $400 should be reduced to $4. (See Missionary Review, for Nov. 1881, p. 
494.) It is sadly to the discredit of our missionary periodicals and a serious damage to 
Foreign Missions, that so many erroneous statements are caught up, republished, and 
kept traveling around the world, with no efforts to test their accuracy. 


The church membership of the Syria Mission has doubled in ive years. Itis now 
about 900, ‘The first 450 may be regarded as the result of 40 years of mission work ; 
the last 450 is the result of 5 years’ work.”—Dr F. S. Dennis. 


Is it not more correct to regard the last 450 as the result of 45 years’ work a 
still better, the 900 simply as the result of 45 years’ work ? 


“Some [missionaries] go out under the impression that being independent of any 
society, their course is more Pauline, and theirs a walk of faith, pre-eminently, all which | 
is a mild delusion.’’—Guspel in all Lands. 


Does Bro. Smith really mean to say that Paul’s work among the Gentiles, while 
supporting himself and those who were with him by tentmaking, was a work of no more 
faith and self-denial than if he had been provided with an ample and unfailing salary 

by some missionary society ? 


“Within 50 years the number of ordained foreign missionaries has increased from 
656 to 6,696, not including native assistants.’’-— Foreign Missionary; 


Will this editor refer us to any data or confirmation of this estimate? Prof. Christ- 
leib reckons only 2,400; and our Jabored investigations come to about the same result. 


‘The English Baptist Missionaries have established their first station on the Congo 
River, at Manyanga,’’ etc. * * ‘They are waiting for the steamer which their En- 
ylish friends are to send them, for use on the river.”’— Zhe /ndependent, of March g. 


No, their frst station in the Congo Country is San Salvador. Their first station on 
the Congo is Mussuca; their second is Isangila ; Manyanga is their ¢/7rd station on the 
Congo. 

Messrs. Crudgington and Dixon reported themselves at Banana, 100 miles up the 
Congo, with the new steel boat, the — so long ago as October 20, 1881. | 


“The first Hindu convert of modern Protestant missions * * was baptized by 


‘Dr, : Carey in the Ganges,” etc. — Gospel am all Lands. (See, also, Our Mission Field 


for April p. 333. 

The convert here referred to was Krishna Pal, baptized by Carey the last Sabbath 
(Dec. 28) of 1800. But to call him “the first Hindu convert” ignores almost a whole 
century of modern missions in India, and more than 50,000 converts, Able, earnest, 
devoted and successful Protestant missionaries labored in India from 1706 through the 
entire century, and when Schwartz died, in 1798, the converts were stated to have been 
upwards of 50,000. 


“The Baptists of America have a communicants’ roll on the foreign field of 90,000 
members, far greater than any American Board, or any in Europe, except: the Church 
Missionary Society.” — Zhe Work and the World. 


Why does Bro. Simpson except the Church Missionary which reports. cals 
29,023 communicants in 1881 ? 


And why does he say the American Baptists’ Missionary income of $288,802 is but 
little more than one-third of the amount the Baptists gave in England for the work of 
_ foreign missions,’’ when he himself, in another paragraph, recognises that the English 
Baptists’ “contribution to foreign missions last year was $257,000,” $31,802 less than the 
American Baptists gave ? 
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“The American Board began its labors in Bombay in 1814, which was soon_fol- 
_ lowed by stations in other parts of India.”—Zd. 


Rev. Gordon Hall and Samuel Nott reached Bombay Feb. 11, 1813. Rev. Sam’ 
Newell sailed from the Mauritius for Ceylon on the 24th of the ‘same month, Rev. 
Messrs. Richards, Poor, Bardwell, Meigs, and Warren, sailed from America to Ceylon 
June 21, 1815. No other station ‘of the American Board was occupied till 1831. 


“Kolapoor Mission originated in 1853. * * Panalla, 12 miles east of Kolapoor. 
The 23 churches under the care of the [Pres.] Board received 90 new members on pro- 
fession of faith last year.” — Zhe Presbyterian Fournal of March 30, 1882. 


The writer of this M.C. article on India, may be glad to know that we began 
preaching in Kolapoor in May, 1852, and that Panalla is north of Kolapoor. The fact 
in regard to the 23 churches and their growth, is, that at the beginning of last year their 


communicants were reported to be 971, and at the end of that year they were only 95! 
—a loss of 20! 


“Hereafter, Hebrew converts in the vicinity of New York, instead of being received 


into the various churches, are to be organized into a church of their own.” ee 
Missionary. 


Is there any apostolic precedent for this practice? Is there any more reason for 

a separate church for Hebrew converts in New York than for Brahman or Mahar or 

_Chambar churches in the same city or village in India? Is not caste in the Christian 
Church as ——— in India as in New York? 


XV. RECENT CONVERTS. 


Rev. H. L. Mackenzie (Eng. Pres.) reports admission of 6 Chinese to the church 
in October, -and Rev. Thos. Barclay writes of receiving 14. 


The Rev. W. S. Sutherland (ch. of Scotland) writes from Darjeeling. India, re- 
porting that the band of 80 prodationers of the previous month had increased to 140 in 
October, and saying: ‘ You see there has been a great outpouring of the spirit upon 
the Lepchas of Kalompoong.” 


The Constantinople Mission of the Diesigies reports, Jan. I, 1882, two baptisms, 
_and the Mission of Copenhagen reports three, Jan. 20, 82. 


____ The Presbyterian Monthly Record for March reports 31 admissions into its Foreign _ 
Mission churches and that for April reports 13; and the trial of excommunicating one 
and suspending 6 in Petchaburi, Siam, and dismissing an unworthy native assistant in 

Mexico. | 


Mr. Taylor of the Micronesean Mission, August 29, 1881, writes: ‘‘65 more were 
received to church membership yesterday * * 29 couples were married.” This was 
on the Island of Apemama. Letters of the same date speak of some sad defections, and 
of charges against the Hawaiian missionary, Nalimu, of having taken active part in 
fomenting the destructive fighting on Tapiteua, in which several hundred perished. 


Rev. F. Ahgren (M. E.) writes from Denmark : “ Our protracted meeting began witb 
the week of prayer and is still in progress. 157 have joined on probation since Confer- 
ence; we have had 197 accessions to the church.” 


China’s Millions for Feb. reports 12 baptisms. 


Dr. Hutcheson (Scotch Church) at Chumba, reports the baptism of 6 adults and 3 
children. 


| Rev. Mr. Sutherland of Darjeeling, reports the baptism of 24 Lepchas at Sitong 
and Dembing, in November. 


Rev. Mr. Eveleth reports 6 baptisms in Burmah, and Mrs. Haswell writes of 3 
others. 
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our review of Christlieb’s Protestant Foreign Missions, they can 
find, in brief summary, some of his sentiments on the conduct of 


know the names. How shall all these read ‘in their own tongues, 
: wherein they were born, the wonderful works of God?’” | 
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The Rev. Mr. Maciver (Eng. Pres.) among 508 Hak-kas of China, reports the bap- 
tism of 14 adults.and 6 children. 


Archdeacon Crowther, of the C. M. S. Niger Mission, baptized 86, Oct. 31st and 
writes: ‘* Most of them had been under training the last 18 months.” 


The Baptist Missionary Herald mentions 6 recent baptisms in Florence, Italy. 


Rev. A. Turnbull, of the Darjeeling Scotch Mission, reports (Dec. 24, 1885) the 
baptism of 10 more converts, 5 Lepchas and § Nepalese... 


China's Millions of March reports 19 baptisms. | 

Rev. O. J. Hardin mentions the baptism of 4 infants, and 7 adults at Safita, Syria. 
Rev. W. F. M’Kee, of Ningpo, China, speaks of baptizing 10 while on tour. 
Rev. J. R. Ramsay reports 6 baptisms, Jan. 13, 1882. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine for April reports, through its ia 236 bap- 
tisms, and a large number of candidates. 


XVI. FIELD NOTES. 


Book Norices.—If any of our readers are accustomed to over- A 
look our Book Notices, they may thank us for the intimation that, in | 


Missions which are worthy of careful study. 


- LanGcuaGEs OF AFRIcA.—In the journal of Rev. Henry Venn, 
late Secretary of the C. M.S., he speaks of “collected specimens 
of 151 African languages,” and adds: “ it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that there must be as many more of which we do not yet. 


CLuss.—Several clubs of five subscribers each, and one of 
eleven, recently enlisted and sent with the money by subscribers 
whom we have never seen and who can be influenced only by their 


own estimate of this Review, show how very largely our list of 


subscribers might in this may be increased, if friends who value it 
would think to mention its club rates to others. 


FRICTION IN THE WoRKING OF Mission Boarps.— Zhe Pacific, 


a Congregationalist organ, speaking of Mission work in Mexico 
says : 
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« The Rev. Mr. Theses. at Zacatecas, saw into the Mexican mind, and had there 
his great success. Yet the Presbyterian Board almost recalled him once, and he is now 
in another field—Monterey; which the “« American Board’? unwisely abandoned. The 


Rev. Mr. Watkins, at Guadalajara, caught the clue to the heart of the people, and gath- 


ered a church and ‘congregation about him not surpassed by any outside of the city of 
Mexico, and yet “the Board’’ is dissatisfied with him, and lets go of him. When 
“ Boards” have men who achieve success, why do they not nourish, cherish and keep 
them, in spite of personal faults and petty criticisms? The missionaries who can achieve 
any considerable success in Mexico are so rare that they should not be parted with for 
any reason short of a dire necessity.” 


The Pacific should not fancy such friction is limited to Mexico. 
It obtains in greater or less degree in every Mission under the con- 


duct of our larger Mission Boards, and much in proportion to the 
power, or arbitrary control, which the home officers of the Boards 


attempt to exercise. Utterly unable, from their position, to fully | 


grasp the emergencies and special needs of the work in the foreign 
Mission fields, the arbitrary power they sometimes exercise becomes 
the severest hindrance to the work—the “‘ fatal folly” in the con- 


duct of foreign Missions. We are hoping and praying that, for 


the sake of Christ and the heathen, this power may soon become 
limited; if not by the greater wisdom and voluntary action of the 
Mission Boards, then by the more fundamental authority and action 
of the churches who use these Boards and officers as their agents. 
No Mission Board should be allowed to recall ordained Mission- 
aries, or to send out a deputation of one or two of their officers to 
subvert existing plans of work, and enforce new views and meas- 


ures in the Missions, without frst submitting the proposed action — 


to the church to which the said Board is amenable, and obtaining 
special authority for the special emiergency. The cases in which 
the ablest and most devoted Missionaries in the service of these 
- Boards have been hindered in their work, and not infrequently been 

forced to resign or arbitrarily dismissed, have become so numerous, 


that a faithful record of each one would constitute a voluminous and 


startling department of our Missionary literature. Hitherto the 
shrewdness of these Boards’ Officials, combined with their prestige 
and power among the home pastors and churches, has kept these 
cases mostly out of public view, but they are becoming too numerous, 
and the loss involved to the Missions too great, to allow them much 
longer to remain concealed. Cases like that of Alexander Duff will 
become more and more frequent. All who know his history know 
that he saw so clearly the hindrance to his work from being tram- 


melled by dictation from the home officers that he utterly repudi- | 


ated it, refused any “ straight-jacket”’ at all, and required freedom 
for his own head, heart and hands, as a sene qua non to his service 
in India. And the result not only vindicates his wisdom, but it is 


full of instruction for all Mission Boards and for. all missionaries. | 


A Rail Road corporation policy is not adapted to the work of for- 
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_interdicted at the outset of his earthly ministry. See Mark 
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eign Missions. Heathen souls are not won to Christ at the order 
of some “ Napoleon of the enterprise.” ‘This kind of poli ey Christ 


0:42-45. 


Back NuMBERS OF THIS REVIEW. Weare quite “ taken aback”’ 


by the frequent calls coming, now in our f/thk volume, for all the 


back volumes of this Review, and we much regret that our supply 
is so nearly exhausted.. Of the first three volumes only four full © 
remain. 


The Chinese Wall Outdone.—In our fancied wisdom we laugh at the stupid folly 


of the first Emperor of the Tsin Dynasty and his Cabinet, in building the enormous. 


Chinese Wall (220-246 B. C.) 1250 miles long, to keep out the Tartars; but the wise- 
acres of our United States Congress have just voted themselves still more stupid, in at- 
tempting to erect the Pacific Ocean into a wall for excluding the poor and industrious 
laborers of China from this country, The climax of this stupidity appears in the crimi- 
nal partiality shown by excluding the industrious laborers of China, while admitting the 
tramps and dregs of any and all other nations, and the more wealthy though less worthy 


_ people of China itself, What a blush must mantle the cheek, and what shame and con- 


fusion agitate the heart of every American Missionary, Merchant, Sailor and Diplomat 


in China, on hearing of this action and looking in the face of his Chinese neighbors and 
officials whose country and courtesies he is constantly sharing without let or hindrance! 


The M. E. Preachers’ Meeting of Boston, Mass., has just taken the following ac- 
tion which we endorse with a hearty Methodist Amen / _ 


* Whereas, a bill has just passed both houses of Congress prohibiting t the further 
immigration of Chinese to this country, which bill now awaits the signature of the Pres- 


ident; therefore, 


Resolved, 1. That as citizens of this Republic and as ministers of the Lord Jesus 


_.Christ, who has made of one blood all nations who dwell on the face of the earth, we — 


sincerely deprecate the passage of this bill, as being contrary to the spirit of our civil 
institutions, a violation of the spirit of our recent treaty with the Chinese government, a 
libel on our claim to offer an asylum for all of every nation seeking the immunities of 
constitutional liberty, a foul blot on American civilization, and a grave embarrassment 
to the work of evangelizing that empire by the Christian churches of the land. 
2. ‘That we hereby respectfully request the President of the United States to return 

the bill to Congress without his signature. _ 

Wo. R. CLARK, 

D. DORCHESTER, 

BRADFORD K. P1ERce.” 


As we go to press we : rejoice to learn that President Arthur has so returned. the bill. 


A Moslem Messiah (Mehdi).—The public prints have very generally noticed the 
present unrest of the Moslem world, and the expectation of some new leader and de- 
parture amon ng them. One such leader has been announced in Turkey. Another in the 
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Soudan of Africa is reported to have gained a large following, and to have defeated the 


Egyptian troops sent against him, The Evangelical Messenger has the following sum- 
mary: 


World j is expecting a Messiah about this time, and therefore, as 
in the time of Christ, when the general expectation made the age prolific of claimants 
for the Christly office, so there are now several leading Moslems who claim to be the 
Messiahs of Islam. Besides the one of whom the MESSENGER made mention as hav- 
ing made his appearance in Tripoli, there is now another, who claims to be the El 
Mehdi, or Messiah of Islam. He made his appearance in the Soudan, a vast wild coun- 
try in the south of Egypt, and of the desert of Sahara. His name is Mohamed Ahmed. 
He has now turned up near Cower, on the white Nile. For the second time he defeat- 
_ed the Egyptian troops sent against him, killing 120 of them, and then marched to Geb- 
el Zodir, a strong military post on the White Nile. The Egyptian governor of Fashoda, 
Rahsid Bey, secured the alliance of the neighboring Shillook tribes and marched against 
the Mehdi with 800 regulars and 200 Shillooks. He was again defeated, himself slain 


by the Mehdi’s own hand and 300 Egyptians killed. The Shillooks were routed, and — 


their king with his whole suite slain. Fashoda would also have fallen had not Zeigler 
Pacha, with 900 Egyptian troops, arrived by forced marches from Kordofan just in time 
to so strengthen its fortifications that the Mehdi prudently declined to attack. With the 
exception of a few fortified stations, the Mehdi is master of the whole country, and is 
backed by all the Bagara tribes, numbering about 10,009 fighting men. They are arm. 
ed with double barrelled percussion guns, but their chief weapon is a remarkably long, 
heavy and admirably made lance. They are excellent horsemen. Everything will re- 
main ata standstill in the Soudan until the arrival of reinforcements from Cairo which 
have been imperatively demanded. The present Egyptian army, however, is by no 
means anxious to serve its country in the field, where, whenever it has done so, it has 
always justified Colonel Gordon’s conclusion that it is utterly useless for anything ex- 

cept internal commotion. 

Whether the sheik will attach to himself any considerable following beyond the 
-Bagara tribes is not definitely known, but it is probable that his military successes will 
draw to his standard the desert tribes and possibly those of the southern frontier of the 
Barbary States. Should he aim at the throne of Egypt, he will encounter France and 
England as well as Egypt and Turkey; and will, therefore, probably satisfy himself 
with the Caliphate. Hence we look for him to direct his attention to Arabia, after 
making himself master of Southern Egypt and Abyssinia. All this is a pretty large 
contract, however, and he will probably find it difficult to execute.”’ 


What this African Mehdi will accomplish is a mere matter of speculation. If re- 


ports of his successes are true, he must be a man of ability. But the part of this ac- 
~ count which we prefer to endorse is that the program mentioned 1 is a pretty large contract ssa 


and he will probably find it difficult to execute. 


Siam is to introduce the postal system and telegraph, we are glad to see. 


CHRISTIAN CONVERTS WITHOUT ANY CHURCH,—lIn reviewing the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, in our first issue of this year, pp. 28 and 29, we ventured to correct its 
report of Dr. Nevius’ work in the outlying districts of Chefoo, China, where it speaks 
of a “cluster of small churches; ’’ as we had heard Dr, Nevius distinctly say, there 
was no church organization among the converts in those regions. 

In the April Foreign Missionary, Dr. Nevius fully confirms our correction in the 
following paragraph : “ The first converts in these statious were baptized in 1876, eight 
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number. Since that the mimber of adults baptized. has nearly doubled each 


year. More than 250 adults: were baptized-last year. Mr. Corbett, of the Chefoo Sta-. 
tion, is carrying on a similar work in another part of the province, with like encourag- 
ing-results.° We-have hitherto delayed-the formal organization of churches in order to 
gain further evidence of suitable qualifications in those who are now taking: the lead, 
many of whom, we hope, will be elders of future churches.” 

‘We recall attention to this case, not for the sake of its confirmation of our former 
statement in correction of the Board’s .Report, but to repeat our conviction that the 
course adopted with these converts fails to put proper honor on the Church of Christ, 


and imperils vital interests in the progress of the work. The paragraph quoted leads 


us to infer that there are 500 to 1000 baptized converts here without any church organi- 
zation; and this number rapidly increasing, 250 adults baptized last year, and the num- 
ber “nearly doubling each year.”” Seven years have already transpired since the bap- 
tisms began and still no church organized among them? We can hardly avoid asking : 
What is the Church of God for? Why was this one divine institution established on 


earth by Christ and the Apostles? In what sense is the Church of God the pillar and — 


ground of the truth? Are these hundreds of converts in the same relation as baptized 
persons in the Missions of the Church of Englaud, waiting confirmation, and therefore 
not admissible to communion? Do not the Presbyterian Missionaries admit them to the 
Lord’s Table? And if worthy to be admitted to this holiest sacrament, are they not. 
worthy to be organized into churches ? Is there not danger that the present tests of true 
conversion will be found insufficient—that if church organizations shall be attempted at 
some future time, many will be offended and fail away ? When do converts from heathen- 
ism need the help, watch and discip!ine of the church, if not when they first become 
converts? The loose organization and tolerance of caste in the early churches of South 
India, and the sad result in the apostacy of thousands of them, including scores of native — 
preachers, when efforts were made to reform them, should be a lesson to missionaries in 
all heathen countries, and. for all time. 


CALCUTTA’S CHRISTIAN ‘POPULATION.—Of the entire population (about 700,000, ) 


of this Capital of ‘British India, more than 30,000 are professing Christians. Of these © 


11,000 are Roman Catholics; 8678 belong to the Church of England; 1869 to Scot- 
land; 857 are Baptists and the same number are Methodists. Thousands of these Rom- 


ish converts in Eastern Bengal, are now reported to be coming into Protestant churches. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH.—We are glad to see this church is moving to send 
out an associate to Bro. Gringin Japan. The right man helping forward the work there, 


_ will effect more in promoting the real piety and pore of the home church, than he 


could effect if mere. 


THE CosT of protecting our frontier from the J/naians, the last 10 years, is said to 
be $223,000,000._ Is not evangelization immensely cheaper and better ? 
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RussIAN AGGRESSION.—Our British friends are finding fresh cause for anxiety 
in the fact just reported in India that Russia, by her late treaty with Persia, has come 


into possession of a district contiguous to Afghanistan. The name of this district is 


Seraks, It seems evident that a little more such diplomacy may install the Russians in Her- 
at. Itis already reported that Herat is in revolt against Abdul Rahman, the Ameer whom 
the British set up to rule Afghanistan, and on the Herat Governor's refusal to obey his 
orders,.this Ameer is said to have cut off the head of the said governor's brother, then 
in Gabul. The situation is rendered none the less delicate by the fact that this Ameer, 
Abdul Rahman, was induced to undertake to rule Afghanistan in British interest only 


by means of gold lavishly bestowed, both on him and on his opposers, and that he is 


now clamoring for larger subsidies, demanding another 41,000,000 from the British, and 
even affirming it was promised to him. Whether it is more likely that the Russians will 
outbid the British, and take over this Ameer and all Afghanistan at one stroke of diplo- 
macy; or furnish funds and forces to some of his disaffected Chiefs, and, thus enabling 
them to destroy the present Ameer and Government, make all Afghanistan subservient 


to Russian interests ;—whether one of these or some shrewder scheme shail be adopted 


by the Russians, we may as well leave to them and the British Officers to decide. _Pos- 
sibly Ayub Khan may help to the decision by renewing his attempt on Kandahar. | 


THE Passion PLay.—We are sorry to see that a Rector of the English Church, 
the Rev: W. K. W. Chafy, has introduced this play into England. It is said to” have 
been gotten up with great splendor and attractiveness, with more than §0 actors, the most 
solemn scenes in Christ’s life from the temptation to the crucifixion, being intermingled 
with scenes from the spurious gospels, from the legends of papal and pagan Rome, and 
from the Roman Missal. And this ina Profestant Church! : 


RELATIONS OF BOARDS AND OFFICERS TO FOREIGN MISSIONARIES.—As indicat- 
ing these relations and the propriety of the Officers and Missionaries being mutual 


helpers of each other’s work and joy, we warmly commend the letter of Bro, T. z. 


Scott, D.D., in the “* Northern ’”’ of March 3oth, on the “ Sayings and Doings of the 
General Missionary Committee, From the Standpoint of .a Foreign Missionary,” We 
would gladly transfer it to our pages,.had we room. We advocate self-support in for- 
- éign Missions as a result to be achieved as soon as possible.. But if our Home commit- 
tees and officers will say less of self-support, and more of self-government, in foreign 
missions—deal less in arbitrary dictation, and show more respect for the experience and 
convictions of their Brethren who invest their personal interests and lives in this sacred 
work, they will show more wisdom, and do more to ensure success and hasten self- -Sup- 
port in the foreign Missions. 


© 


_. NIRVANA,—We are glad to see so good an authority on Buddhism as Rhys Davids 
“express a decided opinion that the Buddhist./z7vana does not mean annihilation. How 
so many. Oriental scholars have. been befogged into regarding this vital doctrine of 
Buddhist belief to mean blank annihilation, i is beyond our comprehension. Te be con- 
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sistent, they should regard the Brahmanic doctrine of adsorption into deity as likewise 
annihilation. The Buddhist’s Mirvana is no more annihilation than is the Brahman’s 
absorption; and each is but the shadow of the real substance in Christ’s teaching—John 

Since writing the above, we are glad to sce the following, from the pen of Brother 
Knox, in Japan: ‘Whatever may have been the teaching of primitive Buddhism, in 
regard to Mirvana, it is certain that the Buddhists of Japan look forward to heaven as 
a place of conscious happiness.”’ 2 


THE C. M. S. MISSION IN PERSIA.—The C. M. S. Committee have decided to re. 
inforce their Persia Mission by establishing a new station at Bagdad. 


FRENCH UsURPATION IN THE SOUTHERN PAaciFic.— Christian is responsible 


for.the report that the French have seized Raiatea, Raratonga, and some twenty other 


islands, with a view to bringing them under permanent French control. We know not 
the pretense ; but what justification is possible for such piracy ? 


KING THEEBAW AND THE VICEROY OF JNDIA.— Zhe Jimes of Jndia thinks thatthe 
despotic King of Burmah is hastening to his own ruin. Grasping all sources of gain, by 
imposing enormous. monopolies, he has disregarded “remonstrances’’ from the British 
India Government and insulted the Viceroy, Lord Ripon, till things seem to be near a2 
crisis. Of the latest remonstrance of the Viceroy, the 7imes says: ‘Nothing could be 
more forcible, more calm, more determined, than the terms with which Lord Ripon 
endeavors to recall] this demented young tyrant to his senses.” The Rangoon papers say 
affairs in Mandalay are in such a state that many of the better class of natives are leaving 


for Calcutta. | 


THE CONSPIRACY IN NEPAL.— 7he Bombay Gazette represents that the parties en- 
gaged in this conspiracy, have been plotting for years to kill the Prime Minister, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and other members of the Rana family; and that the plans were all 
carefully matured, when one of the conspirators turned traitor to his party, and it met 
the fate of Haman. Eighty arrests were made in Khatmandu, and 21 military officers 
confessed their complicity, and were immediately executed. 


AFGHANISTAN.—Abdul Rahman, whom the British left in chief power in Kabul, 
seems to be developing into a most arbitrary and tyrannical ruler. He has shot Mo-. 
hamed Jan, the famous Afghan Chief who retook Kabul from General Roberts, and sev- 


eral other chiefs of more or less note, has several hundred political prisoners shut up, 


awaiting their doom, and is carrying things with a very high hand. Reaction and re- 
venge will soon be in order, though likely to result in fresh disorder, _ 
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‘Basu KesHup’s. LATEST UTTERANCE.— Zhe Indian Christian Herald, reporting 
the Babu’s anniversary address, says : 


His positions were :—1. That the doctrine of God ae Father, standing by itself, : 


does not, and cannot, solve the problem of human salvation. 2. That in order to the 
redemption of humanity, it was necessary for God to send His only begotten Son. 3. 
That Jesus Christ is the Sonof God. 4. That Christ existed before He was born of the 
Virgin Mary. 5. That the life, and particularly the death of Christ, are the ground- 
work of the salvation of mankind. 6. That the soul must receive Christ, or there is no 
salvation for it. 7. That the Holy Spirit alone can help the soul to receive Christ. 8. 
_ That there is no wisdom, or goodness, or purity, apart from Christ. 9. That whatever 

of wisdom, of goodness, or of purity, was in Socrates, it was derived from Christ. 10. 
That any so-called wisdom, or goodness, or purity, apart from Christ, must be set down 


as “infernal,”” «1. Thatthe only hope of India 1 is in receiving Christ. 12. Thatthe time 
has come for India to receive Christ. 


CHRISTIANS MADE JUDGES AMONG THE HEATHEN.—Bishop Penick says: ‘The 
Greboes are made judges in ‘the Great Council of all Greboes now in session at Rock 
Town.’ Thus the whole tribe acknowledge the superiority of the Christian judge,” 


WispoM OF TAKING BUT LITTLE BAGGAGE AMONG THE HEATHEN,—The first 
missionaries, sent by the L. M. S. to the Friendly Islands, left in 1880, wholly discour- 


aged. In the Society Islands King Pomare was the first convert, on July, 18, 1812, (16 — 


years after the first band of missionaries sailed from England tothese islands,\ and in four 
years more (1816) the entire population of the Society group had become professedly 
Christian. 

When the native Christians of Tahiti and Borobora sent some of their number to 
the Friendly Islands, to make known the Gospel, the record is, that these native messen- 
gers “took with them but jittle of earthly possessions to awaken the cupidity of those 
whom they sought to bless with the true riches.” 


Were not those native missionaries wiser than some American and European mission- 


aries of the present day, who go into Africa cumbered with baggage requiring scores and 


~ hundreds of men tocarry it, awakening the cupidity of princes and people? Those native — 


workers ‘‘found favor among the people”’ of the F riendly Islands, which soon became the 
scene of a large spiritual harvest.”’ 

“My will, not Thine, be done’’ turned Paradise into a desert. ‘Thy will, not mine, 
be done,” turned the desert into a Paradise, and made Gethsemane the gate of heaven. 


JOSEPH CooK IN BomBay, INDIA.—Mr. Cook reached Bombay and began his lee- 
tures early in January. Zhe Bombay Guardian says: ‘‘On each occasion there was 
not a crowd, but a crush, and vast numbers went away, unable to get within hearing 
distance. We scarcely know which do predominate, Europeans or natives, but either 
class would have furnished a sufficient audience for the room,”’ etc. On the two occa- 


sions referred to, the subjects were: ‘“Certainties in Religion ;” and “Does Death aa * 


all?’ The largest suitable hall in Bombay was filled at each lecture a full hour before 


the time appointed. , There is reason to hope thoughitsl young Hindus will be much — 


benefited by these 
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‘Tue Stave DHOow, WHOSE MASTER KILLED CAPTAIN BROWNRIGG:— We aré glad 
to learn that this Dhow was captured and its 70 victims set at liberty. The head man 
and seven slave traders were secured. When asked if he killed Captain B., this head 
man replied that he did, and that he would also kill Captain Matthew, the eflen ques- 
tioning him. But Captain M. and his officers succeeded in putting him in irons; and 
the French authorities at Zanzibar were, at last accounts, trying to ascertain how the 
Dhow came to be — the French flag, when it was suspected. 


SHANGHAI Mission Force.—In this one port of China are gathered, 


American Missionaries. ) British Missionaries. 
Presbyterian, 5 Lea. 2 
Protestant Episcopal, ee 9 British and Foreign Bible Society, 6 
Southern Baptist, . . 2 China Inland Mission, 

Seventh-day Baptist, 3 
10 

Women’s Union Mission, 2 
Am. Bible Society, . ~~ 29 


while some large interior provinces are still without a seuidenk missionary. The. total | 
communicants in Shang-hai are reported to he 600. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER.—We much regret to see the proposal for a change of time 
in the observance of this established usage. The very thought of a change, for any rea- 
son hitherto: mentioned, comes indirect collision with Christ’s teaching —‘* Seek ye 
first, the kingdom of God.” The reason based on the pressure of business at’ the be- 
ginning of the year, can have no weight without exalting worldly above spiritual inter- 
ests, the present life above the life to come. Besides, the business of the old year 
should be closed with the year, leaving all minds free to begin the New Year with Som 
and give soul interests their due prominence. 


The WV. Y. Evangelist thinks “it is not well or wise to ignore. existing business 
customs, or to undertake a competition with them, on the score of the greater relative. 
moment of the things of religion.”” Would this writer say this to those whose ‘ business 
customs’ engross their heads and hearts every waking moment, and leave .no time at all 
for religion? Christ taught very differently, (see Mat. vi, 33; xili, 22; xxii, 5-10 and 
Mark viii, 36). He would have us lose a right hand or eye, and all business profits, 
when they come in competition with spiritual interests, rather than lose our own souls, 
or neglect the souls of others, (also Mat. vi, 19-21; and Col. lil, I-3).. 


_ We hope and pray that none who truly love ‘Christ's Kingdom will attempt any 
change i in this week of prayer. | 


+. MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT OF MONEY.—The facts and figures of this RE- 
VIEW have shown conclusively that a given amount of money and labor now expended 
in the mission fields of heathendom result, with God’s blessing, in bringing many moré 
souls into the church of Christ, than they do in Christendom. Dr. Griffith,-( Baptist), 
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after careful investigation, affirms that,-last year, from the expenditure of $1,133,000 in 
Gospel work in the State of New York, the result was only one baptism. to every $300 
expended, The same year the $288,000.expended in foreign missions, resulted’ in one 
baptism to every $31 expended the gain among the heathen being almost ten-fold. 


THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH.—Secretary Lowrie has reprinted in the 
Presbyterian Record of Feb, an admirable sermon on this subject, preached in 1848, 
before the Presbyterian Foreign Board, by the,late Dr. Charles Hodge. The views ex- 
pressed in the sermon are good and sound for all times, but were especially needed at 
the time they were first uttered, A tide of mistaken sentiment was then carrying sever- 
al of our prominent Missionary Boards and their officers into violent opposition to the 
schools and teaching work of their foreign missions, fee 
‘This sermon doubtless had its influence in keeping official minds so balanced that 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board was saved from the hurtful. excesses of opposing and 
breaking up mission schools, into which some other of our Mission Boards unhap- 
-pily fell. One of these other Boards went so far as to send’ a deputation to its India 
Missions, at an expense of between $12,000 and $20,000, for the express purpose of 
breaking up the schools and printing presses of the Missions; and, in our humble judg- 
ment, the harm thus effected in its missions, in our own experience, observation and 
knowledge, (being then one of the workers in the said mission) was such as to justify 
profound and irrepressible grief on the part of every true friend of missions. No amount 
of money could counterbalance the harm wrought in the loss of able and devoted mis. 
sionaries; the disaffection of native preachers and helpers, and in the formidable hin- 
drances thus caused to all departments of the work in those missions—hindrances 
which continued operative for many years. That Board, after this unhappy experience, 
returned gradually to its former policy, restoring its schools in their full force and ex- 
tent; thus furnishing very forcible evidence to the sound wisdom embodied in the views 
of this sermon, It ought to be republished and read as widely as possible wherever — 
mission officials rashly attempt to break up mission schools and forbid their missionaries | 
to ¢each the Gospel. But just now there seems no such emergency, The Boards and — 
officials so unwise in repressing the teaching office of the church about the time this ser- 
mon was preached, rather seem now to be tending to the opposite extreme. 


: THE MONTHLY CONCERT—An excellent article on this subject, by Rev. M. Jameson, 

D.D., may be found abbreviated in the Baptist Missionary Magazine for March. One 
valuable point made is: ‘It is a good plan to make individuals responsible for brief re- 
ports from special fields,” etc. Another is: ‘‘ The supreme object of the meeting should 
not be lost sight of,—éo stimulate prayer, in faith, for the conversion of the heathen, 
and the edification of the churches in the foreign field. It is an excellent habit to take 
up a collection for the cause in connection with every Missionary prayer meeting,.”’ 


_ Dr. Jameson would have the field discussed represented on a large map before all 
eyes, and a brief statement of the interest and character of the meeting sent at once with 
greetings, to some Missionary in the said field. This suggestion we especially commend 

from our own Missionary experience, 
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CONCERT PROGRAM.—And just here let us mention, the Rev. Jas. S. Root, Adams, 
Jefferson Co., N. Y., has prepared a Chart or Program, which has enabled him to make 
his M. C. draw a larger attendance than any other prayer-meeting, and which other pas- 
tors also have found useful. Any persons can order them from Mr. Root, inclosing 12 
cents each. 


MISSIONARIES FROM JAMAICA TO AFRICA.—We are glad to see the United Presby- 
terian church of Jamaica is raising up workers for the U. P. Missions in Africa. Mr. 
H. G. Clerk, well educated in the Collegt at Kingston, was ordained Dec. 13th, to go 
as a missionary to Old Calabar, Western Africa. Dr. Robb, principal of the College, 
expresses a high estimate of Mr. C., and the young lady going to Africa with him, and 
writes: “ We have given you Miss Anderson for India, and now give you two of our 
best young members for Africa. We feel that you have gained, and we suffer for the 
advantage of others.” Too short-sighted vision rules in this last clause. So certainly 


as those three workers are called of God and do some good service in India and Africa, 
_will there come kack a rich blessing from them and their work to the Church in Jamaica 


which sent them forth. 


_ THE WANING SPIRIT OF SELF-SACRIFICE IN CHRISTENDOM,— Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Butler, in Zion's Herald of March 8th says, the M. E. Church of New England num- 
bers 6000 more members now than 10 years ago, but gives for Missions $5000 less; and 


this while she has been growing wealthy, building grand and costly churches, and making 


herself every way more comfortable. What an illustration this, of the views repeatedly 
expressed in this Magazine that there is less self-sacrifice in the home churches, and less 
in Missionary agents, officers and workers at home and abroad, now, than §0 years ago. 
In further evidence of this decline, Dr. Butler mentions the neglect of the Monthly 
Missionary Concert; and we are sorry to see he proposes to succumb to the current by 
changing the Monthly toa Quarterly Concert. We hope this proposal will never pre- — 
vail. Yielding toa wrong tendency is no way to correct it. Rather put another 


stick under the boiler ” of every pastor, class-leader, church officer and member. ~Pas- 


tors may properly be held responsible for all neglect of monthly concerts. With God’s 
special blessing resting so largely on every Mission field, and with such a vast amount 
and variety of the very choicest Missionary intelligence in the reach of every 
pastor for the merest trifle, the pastor who fails to make his Missionary concert 
the most attractive meeting of the month, and the most effective, too, in its reviving and 


converting influence in his own home charge, may yy © be set down as wanting in the 
prime elements of a pastor. _ 


SMALL Pox IN Harri. Wesleyan Missionary at Port-Au- reports 1000 
deaths between Jan. 10 and 23 from this pestilence. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1882.—The American Newspaper Directory, which 
will be issued next month by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, will contain the — 
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names of 10,611 periodicals in the United States and Territories, which is a gain of 344 


in the year just passed. The number of daily papers has increased in a somewhat 
larger proportion, and is now represented by a total of 996 against 921 in 1881. The 
largest increase has been in New York—1o dailies, 29 of all sorts. Illinois and Mis- 
souri show a percentage of gain which is even greater, while Colorado leads all others 
in the percentage of increase, both of daily and weekly issues. California, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginia, have fallen 


behind 1881 in the tgtal number of periodicals issued. In Georgia, Maine and Massa. 


chusetts the suspensions have exactly counterbalanced the new ventures. In every State 
not mentioned above, and in the Territories, there has been an increase. | 


XVII. ANSWER TO THE PRESBY TERIAN FOREIGN BOARD, 
REQUIRED BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


PRESENTED TO THE Boarb Oct. 3D, 1877. 
“Speaking the truth in love.’—Eph. iv., 15. 
: (Resumed from Vol. IV., p. 265.) 


The seventh proposal of my paper is: 
VII.—Moved, that it ts not competent for our Foreign Board to send 
a deputation to our Foreign Missions, without first obtaining leave 
General Assembly. 
I am aware, brethren, that the sending of deputations to visit 
their Foreign Missions is gaining favor with Mission Boards, and 


that some others have sent more than you have. Deputations may 
be considered under two heads, or classes. (1.) Those who go to 


visit the missions, without any special authority; and (2.) Those — 


who go clothed with full power and authority to make any changes 


in the plans, policy and work. of the missions that they may think 


best. Those of the first kind go mainly to see the world, or so 
much of it as they can manage to see ex route to the missions ; to 
add what they can to their personal kuowledge of persons, places, 

nations, races, and to see the work and workers in the mission 
fields. I have known a brother, newly appointed secretary of a for- 
eign mission board, to be conscious of so limited acquaintance with 
foreign missions, and so limited an interest in them, that he begged 
his board to send him on a tour of the world, in the hope that by 


visiting the missions he might be able to acquire the knowledge 


and interest he felt to be necessary to fit him for his work. I do 
not disparage the personal benefit to such a brother from such a 
visit, nor the pleasure to him and the missionaries from the good 
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time they may have together in the missions ; but if all this is to be 
enjoyed, it should be at personal expense, and not by using the 
funds of the board, given by the churches for the one purpose of 
making Christ known to the heathen. I am thankful for the evi- 
dence that you yourselves have a measure of sympathy with me in 
this view. When you sent your junior secretary around the world, 

‘in 1874-5, you provided the expenses of his journey from the special 
gifts of friends for this purpose, as though you felt the impropriety of 
using the Board’s funds in this way; and perhaps you felt, too, that the churches, pas- 

tors, and supporters of the Board, shared with you in this feeling. And was it the con- 
sciousness of this that led to the publishing of the statement that the said secretary’s tour 
around the world cost the Board nothing, when, as a matter of fact, his full salary of 
$5,000 and also the salary of his substitute, were charged to the Board ? And on whom 
rests, to this day, the responsibility of that untrue statement then published ? 


Of the reasons which moved me to offer the above proposal for General Assembly’s 
approval, let me here mention a few. 2 


1. Your action authorizing your secretary to leave the special nek for which he © 
was appointed, and take such a trip around the world, I regard as ultra vires—quite 
beyond any rights or powers vested in you by your constitution, and such as none of 
your predecessors ever attempted since the origin of our Foreign Board. Indeed, your 

action in this case so far disregards all precedents in the history of your Board, and so 
violates the terms of your constitution, requiring you to bring all new measures to Gen- 
eral Assembly for advice and approval before adopting them, that your impeachment for 
malfeasance was eminently proper; and I chose to offer the above proposal only as a 
kinder measure for checking a manifest evil. Probably the pastors and churches and 
the great mass of the Board’s supporters, did not fully understand how explicitly youfr ac- 
tion violated all precedents and the terms of your constitution, and took the more surface 
view of the case, that if the work for which you had appointed this third secretary was 

so light that you could spare him from his office and from America to go on a holiday © 
~ trip around the world, surely he must be a mere supernumerary, and the $5,000 for his 
_salary had far better have been used in direct work among the heathen. And how much © 
weight this surface view adds to the reason mentioned, that your action was in violation © 

of usage and constitution, I leave to your own judgments. 


2. My second reason for this proposal, and for objecting to deputations, is the great 
expense attending them. You better know how many thousand dollars. you and your 
friends contributed for the expenses of your third secretary around the world than I do; 
but add to those, the salary he drew, and also the salary of his substitute, and will not the 
sum amount to $8,000 or $10,000? And would it not have been far better and more 
-Christlike to have spent this § amount in direct work among the heathen, than on such a 
journey ? 


3. Athird reason is the mischief caused among missionaries, native helpers, and 
most of the home churches by the expense of deputations, These deputations are gen- 
erally officers of the Boards, and those on highest salaries. Generally their habits of life 
_are such that they adopt the costliest routes and modes of travel, and their heavy ex- 
penses and salaries come in close contrast with the humbler and more economical habits 
of the missionaries and native convertsand helpers. Of the disaffection and trouble thus 
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caused, I need not speak in detail. You, my brethren, cannot forget the petition which 
came to you from your missionaries in India soon after they learned you had voted a 
salary of $5,000 to your youngest and most inexperienced secretary ; the petition origi. 
nating in the deep and earnest feeling that if you could afford to give said secretary a 
salary of $5,000, and thousands more for a trip around the world, surely you could af.- 
ford to give your missionaries, toiling in the heats and malaria of India, separated from 
friends and country and children, amidst all the discomforts of heathenism, a little more 
than $1,080 for a family. And when such deputations come all the way from America 
~ to India, China, etc., at an expense of $10,000 or more, to enforce retrenchment, break 
up schools which cost the Board not a farthing, and printing presses which were not 
only self-supporting, but earning enough to support a whole mission, year after year, 
do you wonder the missionaries bemoan the official wisdom and economy which expend 
$10,000 to retrench $2 ? | | 


Nor is the effect of such deputations much better on the home pastors and churches, — 
Doubtless a few, following your reiterated advice to give to the yeneral fund, with no re- 
gard to the use you make of their gifts, are content to let you expend their gifts on deputa- 
tions and officers, and look not to see whether any of the money reaches the heathen or not. 
But all are not so content. Intelligent pastors and people, in earnest to see heathen 
souls enlightened and converted, and the world evangelized, know no reason why they 
cannot as well trust missionaries of twenty years’ experience in the mission fields, as off- 
cials in New York or Boston, with no experience in the foreign work ; and they look 
upon this wasteful expenditure on deputations with misgivings. They love their Boards 
and feel them to be necessary; but they love the heathen more, and long to see their 
gifts rendered more effectual in winning them to Christ. Seeing this wasteful expendi- _ 
ture on deputations, and the friction almost always resulting from them they are posed ; 
look this way and that; give more of their money to objects within the scope of their 
own knowledge and observation, where they can see its application and results; and 
thus our foreign Boards tose the full, strong tides of confidence, interest, and gifts which 
would otherwise flow into them. | 


4. A fourth reason for my proposal is that Deputations of the second kind men- 
tioned above are opposed to the spirit and teaching of the Gospel. Referring to the 
common usage of rulers to exercise dominion and authority over their subjects, our Sa-— 
vior expressly and with emphasis said to His disciples: ‘* But wt shall not be so among 
you,’ (Mat xx, 26). * One is your Master, even Christ: and all ye are brethren,’’ (Ch. 
xxiii, 8). Even the Elders feeding the flock of God, are not to be lords over God’s 
heritage, but to be “‘ensamples to the flock,’ (I Peter v, 3). For any Mission Board to 
send to its missions one or two men vested with power to overturn, break up and re- 
model the existing institutions, plans and’ policy of the said missions, against the con- 
scientious and well-matured convictions and experience of the missionaries, is a plain 
violation of the teaching of Christ. That good men, in doing this plead that they do it to 
promote the best interest of the missions, no more justifies their act than the fact that 
good men had a hand in the foundation and building of the Romish hierarchy justifies 
that institution and all the wrongs it has ever perpetrated. 

5. My fifth reason for this proposal hinges on the grievous loss and damage such 
Deputations inflict on the missions to which they go. On this point I speak, not from 
theory but from sad experience and observation. The Deputation of the A, B. C. F, 
_M. to its missions in India, in 1854-5, cost the churches in their salaries and expenses, 
so far as I can learn, between $12,000 and $20,000. Possibly the full cost somewhat ex- 
ceeded my estimate. But this was a small item of the terrible loss involved in their 
coming and action. Let me not be thought to speak severely of the two members of 
that Deuptation. They were good men, and meant to accomplish good by their arbi- 
trary action, But it is not enough to mean well now, any more than it was when Paul 
thought he was doing God service by seeking to destroy the Christian church. That 
Deputation came to India “ clothed with full power,” and distinctly told us (12 ordain- 
‘ed missionaries in the Marathi Mission) that'we must yield our convictions and adopt 
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their’s—the Deputation’s—or they would abandon our mission and transfer all funds 
and men to China and other fields. By such threats, the Deputation silenced most of 
the missionaries, and then crushed our schools, the right arm of our strength for mission _ 
service—schools that were costing the Board the merest trifle, and some of them never 
a farthing—and this against the deepest, sternest, oft-recorded and life-long convictions 
of every man and woman of us up to that date. It crushed printing presses, one of which 
in Bombay, was invaluable for its usefulness. in printing the Scriptures and Christian 
tracts and books; and by its job work for Government meanwhile, mainly in printing 
dictionaries, grammars, and valuable books most useful in mission work, earned enough 
to support the whole Bombay Mission for a series of years! Can you wonder, my 
brethren, that I am opposed to Deputations ?—that I am thoroughly penetrated with — 
the conviction that if the New England churches could have hired that Deputa- 
tion to remain at home by paying it $50,000, they would have saved desolations in 
the missions to recover from which consumed more than twice that amount of mon- 
¢y, while the loss to the spiritual progress and interests of the work was still more sad 
and lamentable than any loss of money? Do not think, my brethren, that this conviction 
of the terrible injury inflicted on missions by such Deputations, is limited tome. The 
testimony of missionaries and others against the arbitrary and ruinous doings of such 
Deputations, would fill many volumes. A large amount of such testimony may be found 
in the volume already mentioned, AZission Schuols in India, published by A. D. F. Ran. 
dolph, in New York. It is placed on record by men of various denominations, both 
Americans and Europeans, over their own signatures, and constitutes a mass of evidence 
against such Deputations, which should be convincing to you and all Missionary 
Boards, till such Boards shall be no longer needed. 

A Missionary of that same Board (the A. B. C. F. M.)*in Ceylon, writing for an 
India periodical so recently as last April, 22 years after the ruin wrought by that Dep- 
utation, incidentally remarked: * In 1855, in connection with the visit of the Deputa- 
tion which wrought such radical, and in some respects permanently injurious, changes in 
all the Missions of the A. B.C. F. M. in India, the number of schools was greatly re- 
duced,” &c. | 

The late Rev. Mr. Sherring, in his “ A/rstory of Protestant Missions in India,’ 
deprecates in telling terms the “ home legislation which in these days is so prone to 
direct Missionaries in their plans and enterprises in opposition * * to their mature 
views and counsels, &c.’’ Against such arbitrary Deputations Mr. Sherring’s testimony 
- and judgment are decisive. Omitting the many pages in which he has recorded his 
views of the Deputation above mentioned, his brief paragraph showing the mischief 
wrought in the German Mission at Chota Nagpore, India, may be taken as a specimen. 

This Mission after years of apparently fruitless toil, had begun to yield much precious 

fruit to God’s praise. Thousands of converts were being won to Christ, and inquirers © 
rapidly multiplied, After bringing to view these blessed triumphs of the Gospel, Mr. | 
Sherring writes: ‘In the midst of all this prosperity it is sad and painful to learn that 
dissensions sprung up between the Berlin Committee and the Missionaries. [The Com- 
mittee interfering and ordering a change uf plans and agencies, and sending out a man 
to enforce its orders.] But I shall refrain from saying a word upon them, as it is far 
from my purpose to discuss such matters, I shall only remark as a warning to home 
committees ‘in venturing and presuming to interfere in the internal organization and 
management of intricate and extensive Mission Stations, which their own Missionaries 
have established, that the agent whom the Berlin Committee sent to this country [India] 
In order to settle the differences between themselves and the Missionaries, widened the 
breach and destroyed forever all hopes of harmony.”—History of Protestant Missions 
in India, p. 169-170. | 
The disastrous results of such interference, by men of no actual experience in Mis- 
sion work, should be a perpetual warning to all Mission Boards against such Deputations. 

And is it not a strange anomaly that our rank New England Independency has 
sent out the most arbitrary Leputations, wielding power more absolute and destructive 
than was ever attempted in all the history of Episcopal Missions ? 
| The boldest attempt at absolute power in Episcopal Missions has recently been made 
by Bishop Coplestone of Ceylon, in the Coolie Mission of the C. M. S. But this Bishop 
has found his attempt held in check by the'C. M. S., and also by the more considerate 
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Bishops of his own Church, His plea that his word, as Bishop, i is law, and must be cr) 
to preserve unity in doctrine and discipline, is thus met by the Bishop of Durham, viz.: 
“ Yes, unity might thus be secured, but it might be the unity of error, not of truth ; ; the 
oneness of form and ceremony, but the destruction of all spiritual life. Absolute des- 
potism would be the best form of government in church or State, if there were any se- 
curity that the ruler would be perfect.’”? And the Bishop might have added that every 
Eccl. despotism the world has ever seen has been built on this claim of perfection in the 
ruling body, charitably conceded by the party ruled, till too late to retrieve its mistake 
without a virtual revolution with its perils and losses as well as its gains. 

The Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. was sent on Deputation ‘clothed with full 
power and authority,”’ because he was believed to be a wise and good man. And when 
he marred and mutilatéd and destroyed the most effective agencies of the Missions, 40 
Missionaries could make their cries of distress heard only through the papers on this 
side of the globe, and then too feebly and too late to prevent the terrible ruin effected. 

_ That the very existence and elements of such Deputations are destructive of the. 
parity of the Clergy and all the fundamental and vital elements of Presbyterianism, is 
but a tame truism. And for this reason, if no other, it becomes every true Presbyterian 
to protest against them. 

It is worth your notice, Brethren, that the proposal of my paper said not a word against 
Deputations per se. I showed all deference to the authority of General Assembly, and 
desired you to do the same. — First get the approval of General Assembly, and my ated 
posal is no bar to your sending Deputations anywhere. 

But from this fuller statement now given, with a few of the many reasons which 
moved me to offer that proposal to the Assembly, I submit that it is worthy of prayerful 
consideration and ready adoption. 

[On re-reading the above, after so long an interval, we are impressed with the strong 
feelings and convictions pervading it, but its facts and principles are unchanged, and 
our judgment abides that the General Assembly would conserve the best interests of its 
foreign missions by adopting this proposal.—Ep. M. R.] 


XVIII.—AFRICA. 


LIVINGSTONIA.—We are glad to see Mr. James Stewart,and party reached Living- 


_stonia early in Sept., to begin work on the road to be made between Lakes Nyassa and 


Tanganyika. Dr. and Mrs. Hennington and party were at Quilimane Oct. 25th. He 


was already applying his medical skill for the relief of the + samwrtag natives, and soon | 
to start for the mission inland. 


Dr. Laws, Oct, 28, 1881, reports the removal of the mission from Cape Maclear, 
the previous chief settlement of the Livingstonia Mission, to Bandawa, Maliwandu, now 
in preparation, on the road being made to Lake Tanyangika, is on higher ground, and 
good hope is entertaind that it will prove a healthy station. 


Albert Namalambi, the first convert, has been appointed catechist, and four other 
natives are ready to be baptized. 


BLANTYRE.—We are glad to learn that the missionary party going out with Rev. 
and Mrs. David Scott, reported themselves Nov, 17, 1881, at Blantyre, and have been 
heard from so recently as Dec. 10. All were suffering somewhat from fever. The 
mission buildings were reported in ruinous condition, and funds were needed to put 
them in repair, 
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C. M. S. UGANDA MIssion.—We learn, with thankfulness, that Mtesa is again on 
his good behavior, and the missionaries are having all desired liberty, and much encour- 
agement in their work. A resumé of this mission is crowded out, for our next number. 


BAPTIST CONGO MISSION.—Messrs. Crudgington and Dixon wrote from Banana, 
100 miles up the Congo, Oct. 20, reporting their safe arrival at that point, with the new 
steel boat, the “Plymouth.” Mr. Dixon went on to Mr. Hartland, in San Salvador, and 
met a kind reception from the king. 


Mr. Comber, so late as Nov. 22, reports his having engaged 42 Kroo boys, to help 
in moving all up the river to Manyanga, hoping to go on thence to Stanley Pool. 


THE SOUDAN. —We: are sorry to see the American Baptist Missionary Union find 
the hindrances so great to establishing a mission in the Soudan, that they feel compelled 
to decline Mr. Arthington’s generous offer of £7,090, made for this purpose. 


Mr. Arthington seems to keep his eye on all parts of heathendom still unoccupied, 
with a view and purpose to help organize missions in them, as soon as possible. 


A, M. AssociaTION.—Messrs. Ladd and Snow, of the A. M. A. Arthington Mis- 
sion, reported themselves at Baber, on the Nile, Dec. 1, 1881; which point they had 
: reached in 16 days from Koraska. They were in good ‘health, and just going on board 
| their boat on the Nile, hoping to reach Khartoum by the 5th of January. 

Jan. oth, ’82 they reported their arrival, on the 7th of that month, at Khartoum, glad 
to reach there after their “long Desert journey and slow sail from Berber.” Their 
‘ latest to their Secretary, dated Jan. 11th, represents them in comfortable quarters, wel- 
comed and provided for by the American Consul, but sadly posed as to their further 
progress by the “serious troubles in the vicinity of Fashoda and the Sobat.’’ These 
troubles are stated at some lengthin our /%e/d Notes under head of ** A Moslem Messiah.” 
Mr. Ladd’s account of the fight and the slaughter of the forces sent against the Mehdi, 

does not materially differ from that we have ‘already given. 
We trust the Lord will lead them to a right course of action in the perplexing cir- 
cumstances. To turn back from Khartoum would render this journey thus far lost labor 
and expense. To push on rashly and encounter death at the hands of Moslem fanatics, | 
would involve the same loss, and the loss of their own lives also. | 


BiIHE Mission, A. B. C. F. M.—Dr. and Mrs. Nichols with Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter reached Bailunda, Nov. 29, 1881. Their journey from Benguiba to Bailunda, 
with between 200 and 300 porters, occupied 16 days. A paragraph in Mr. Sanders let- 
ter of Oct. 31, reveals the true motive of Kwikwi, the king of Bailunda, in forcibly 
preventing the Missionaries from going on to Bihé, when they started. Mr. Sanders 
writes: “*So far as I can learn the king hates the thought of losing us. Further, he 
fears to do anything that will injure the trade of his people in Catumbella. Besides 
this he is said to fear lest we write to our country, where the cloth is made, ‘ Don’t 
‘send any more cloth here’, thus cutting him and his people off from it.” This taken in 
connection with his demands for cloth, beyond what the Missionaries thought right to 
give, just after they had given him 15 pieces varying from 12 to 25 yards each, quite 
confirms the apprehension we expressed in our last number that the kings’ forcible deten- 
tion of the missionaries, when they started for Bihé, was with a view to profit from their 

large amount of baggage. Now that the reinforcement had reached Bailunda, we will 
hope the fresh and larger gifts will so far satisfy his greed that he will allow some of 
the Missionaries to go to Bihé. 
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XIX. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Kev. W. S. Price, left England Nov. Ith, on special duty in regard to the C. ™. 


SS. Mombasa Mission. East African Slavery proves a disturbing element at Frere Town, 


as well as in the more central mission stations. In the management by Mr. Streeter, 
the lay Superintendent, complications have arisen which result in his return to England. 


Rev. Mr. Price was in charge of the Mission when Frere Town was first occupied seven 
years ago, and it is hoped his wisdom and prestige was avail for promoting the best 


interest of the Mission. 


Mr. W. C. Pond, Missionary of the A. M. Association among the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia, is strongly urging his committee to establish a Mission at Hong-Kong, in China. 


Bishop Schereschewsky (Prot. Epis.), we regret to learn, suffered so severely from 


sun-stroke received at Wuchang, China, last August, that his friends entertain the grav- 
est apprehensions as to his ultimate recovery, though he was improving at latest accounts. 


Rev. Mr. Rebsch (C. M. S.), of the Kotghar Mission in the Himalayas, retires after 
a service of 44 years. a 


Miss Margaret Thomas ( Prot. Epis.), who sailed for Cape Palmas, Dec. 15, 1879, 
has returned. and leaves the service Dec. 1881, unable to endure the climate. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Fair and Rey. and Mrs. Curtis Grubb, reached New York 
from Cape Palmas Oct. 26, 1881. ‘The latter sailed for Africa Oct. 23, 1878, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Fair sailed June 14, 1879. 


Rev. W. C. Fyfe (of the Scotch Free Church) after 41 year’s effective service in — 


India, retires reluctantly and only because the Doctors forbid his remaining longer in 
the Indian climate. The home committee cordially vote him an annuity of £200 


($1000). Is not such open action, in case of such faithful old missionaries, more hon- 


orable to all concerned, and mofe satisfactory to the churches, than the usage of our 
Am. Boards, which vote temporary supplies from time to time, subjecting such devoted 
workers to the pain of renewing petitions each time, and always keeping ‘the amounts 
voted, so concealed that pastors and churches cannot know whether these life-worn 


workers are properly cared for or not, who among them are made favorites, and who — 


neglected. 


Rev. J. M. Strachan, M. D., some 20 years. S. Ps tus Missionary in the Madras 
Presidency, has just been appointed Bishop of Rangoon, in succession to Bishop Tit- 
comb, whose accident last year so disabled him that he has felt constrained t to ) resign his 


~ See and return to England. 


XX. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


The Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Wolfe left London Oct. 26, 1881, returning to C. M. S. 
Mission, Foo-chow, China. 


Bro. W. K. Azbill (Disciple) and family sailed for Jamaica, Feb. 1, 1882. 
Kev, and Mrs. O. H. Gulick, sailed Jan. 26, 1882, returning to Japan. 


Rev. and Mrs. George N. Thomssen, (Baptist) sailed for the Ongole Mission, Jan. 


28, 1882. 


Miss Lucy H. Anderson, (Scotch U. P. ) sailed Jan. 18, 1882, for Todgurh via Bom- 
bay. 
Mrs. Dr. J. M. Thoburn sailed for Calcutta, India, March 4, 1882. 


Rev. W. Goudie, for Madras; J. A. Elliott, for Lucknow; and Miss Laity, for 


Ceylon, (Wesleyans) sailed Jan. 25, 1882. 
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Revs. T. Spargo and S. Clark, sailed for Queenstown, Jan. 26, 1882. 
Miss Kilner, sailed for North Ceylon, Feb. 8, 1882. 
Revs. J. H. Hadley and Vivian Roberts, sailed for Adelaide, Feb. 11, 1882. 
Miss Cook, sailed for Grahams Town, Feb. 14, 1882. 
- Rev. and Mrs, F. Gmelin (C. M. S.) left London for Calcutta, Jan. 8, 1882. 


Dr. H. M. Clark left for Amristar, Feb. 7; and Rev. W. Thwaites, Feb. 9, for = 
Punjaub. 


Rev. and Mrs Jukes left for Bombay, Jan. 11, 1882. 
Rev. and Mrs E, M. Griffith left for Columbo, Feb. 15, 1882. 
Mr. W. Strickson, (C, M.S.) left for Shanghai, Feb. 1, 1882. 


Mrs. Pruen, Mrs. Mary Evans, Jessie Findlay, and Miss Annie M. Hayward, left 
London Feb. 15; and Mr. William Macgregor left March 5, 1882, for China, to work 
an connection with the China Inland Mission, 


Rev. Wm. E. Fay, Rev. and Mrs. Wesley M. Stover, and Miss Mawhir, sailed 
from Boston, March 9g, _— for Bihe, Western Africa. 


NOTICES OF 


Mr. William Brooks (Gen’l Baptists) died at Cuttack, India, Nov. 234, 1881, after 
40 years of faithful service in the Orissa Mission. 


Mrs. C. E. Randall (Bap.) died at Montego Bay, Nev, Q, 1881—“an earnest and 
intelligent Christian soda —some 18 years in the mission. 


Rev. Samuel Oughton (Bap.) died Dec. 21, 1881, in his 79th year,—many years mis- 
sionary in Jamaica, 


Rev. H. Luders (M. E.) died in Mexico, Jan. 17, 1882. 


_ Mrs. S. W. Nichols (Bap.) died at Madras, India, Dec. 17, 1881. Having sailed 
for India Oct. 2, 1878, she had but three short years | in the work, and her husband but 
two years, having died a year ago. 


Miss Adams, at Demerara; Mrs, Richard Smith _ at. St. Martin’s , Antigua; ana 


Mrs. James Calvert, Torquay ; constitute the past month’s Wesleyan Missionary death 
roll, | 


_ Miss Colburn (W. U. M. S.) died of ieereadinos bien, at Peking, Nov. 27, 1881. 


We grieve to learn that the Rev. David Williamson, late interim secretary of the 


Scotch U. P. Church, died of malarial fever Jan. 30, 1882, at sea, returning from depu- | 


tation visit to Old Calabar, W. Africa. 


Rev. John Compoel (same church) 20 years in Jamaica, died i in Réiaberaks Feb, 
10, 1882. 


Rev. James Niestee (C. M.S.) died of cholera at Calcutta, India, Jan. 22, 1882, 
after 26 years of valuable service. 


Archdeacon Hunter, who has just died in England, was for 20 years a ‘very efficient 
missionary of the C. M. S. in Rupert’s Land and Red River. 


1 . Rev. Thomas Oldham has recently died in England. From 1860 to 1874 he was 
a C. M. S. missionary in Sierra Leone. 
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Dr. J. Mulheison Arnold (C, M. S.) died at Papandorp, Cin Colony, Dec. 9, 1881. 

He was sent to Abyssinia in 1841, served some years in India, and resigned | in 1848. 
Mrs. J. Tunbridge (C. M.S.) died at Oatacamund Nov. 1881. 


Rev. Walter Dender (Eng. Baptists) died. in Jamaica, Jan. 23, eee, after some 50 
years of faithful service. 


Rev. J. S. Payne (M. E.) died in Liberia, Jan. 31, 1882, after more than 40 — 
service. 


The Bishop of hiiia, Rev. F. D, Fauquier, D. C. L., died in Force, Dec. 7; 
1881, in the 65th year of his age. | 


Rev. J. H. Quinby (Prot. Epis.) died in Monticello, Fla., Feb. 14, 1882. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Pierson died at Pao-ting-fu, North China, Jan, 12, 1882. 


- Rev. John Beveridge died in Cuthbert, Ga., Feb. 18, 1882. From 1869 to 1875 
he was in North Mexico, in the mission of the American Board. 


Rev. Herman Phillips, D. D., missionary to the Jews, died at Rome Feb. 3, 1882. 


. Mrs. Emeline Gaylord Hall died at West Salamanca, Feb. 17, 1882, in her 74th 


year, after 47 years’ service in the Seneca Mission. Earnest, devoted, and faithful to the 
end. 


Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, D. D., died in Monrovia, Africa, Feb. 13, 1882, 
soon after his arrival th@re as U. S. Minister. Best known as pastor of Shiloh Church, 
New York, he was a missionary in Jamaica some time about £852, and has had a long 
and successful service in the ministry. | 


Mrs. H. H. Jessup, of Beirut, Syria, died of pleurisy, April 5, 1882. 


XXII. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


PROTESTANT FOREIGN MIssiONS.—A universal survey by Theodore Christlieb, D.D., 
Ph. D., Prof. of Theology and University preacher, Bonn, Prussia. Translated from 

the 4th German edition by David Allen Reed. Congregational Publishing Society, — 

Boston, Mass. 
In brevity, accuracy and fullness of detail, this volume is a marvel, To one who 
has made missions among the heathen his life-work and study, the fact that a home 
worker, bearing the full burdens of theological professor and university preacher, has 
found time and disposition to prepare such a volume, is one of intense interest and grati- 
fication, and full of promise for the future of this sacred cause, embalmed in his heart 
of hearts by his own toils and tears and prayers, and more still by the agonies of Geth- 
semane and Calvary. One marked evidence of the fitness of Prof. Christlieb for his — 
undertaking is seen in his grasp of the difficulties involved in it. He well says at the 
outset, “ Scarcely any one man has a clear conception of the internal operations of the © 
numerous Societies in the Old and New Worlds, in Africa, Australia and the South 
Seas. Many know much about this or that field, some are familiar with several fields, 
but no one comprehends them all: the materials of knowledge are scattered through 
hundreds of periodicals, and the statistics change with almost every mail.’’. “ Still 
greater to-day are the difficulties of the theorist on Mission work than those of the his- 
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torian or statistician, if he seeks by comparison of the leading principles and methods, 
according to which particular societies are managed, to obtain a comprehensive view of 
all, so that from this comparison of the workings and fruits he may deduce fixed princi- 
ples, as results of experience, and indices to guide in future work, For here the printed 
material is almost entirely wanting.” 

These are pregnant sentences and indicate something of the mental reach and 


grasp which have enabled the author so well to accomplish his difficult undertaking. © 


The ignorance of universal Missions, on the part of the great mass of intelligent 
pastors and people, turns largely on the special interest of each in his own branch of 
the Church and his dependence for information on the one foreign Mission organ of his 
Church. Every such organ brings the foreign Missions of its own Church to the front, 
and if the Missions of other churches are mentioned at all, they are thrown into the 
back ground, and seen 7 in dim perspective, out of all ns to their due im- 
portance. 

The remedy for this evil can be found only in such volumes as this, and in the 
increase and patronage of Missionary periodicals treating impartially " the foreign 
work of each and all branches of the Church, 

The rapid changes in Missionary statistics, referred to, suggest the decided advantage 


_of periodicals over stereotyped volumes, save as the volumes are needful for gathering, 
collecting and recording all statistics and progress at proper intervals. 


The importance, here glanced at, of comparing the workiag, methods and resvlts 
of different churches and organizations for prosecuting foreign missions, and thus gath. 
ering fixed principles for their conduct in future, has hitherto been almost entirely” neg- 
lected, if not ignored. And yet the value of such comparisons, and of profiting from 
past experience, can hardly be overestimated. In no other department of knowledge or 
business, has there been such strange neglect as on this point. Mission Boards and 


Committees too often sit with closed doors, excluding pastors and people from their. 


councils, taking action with no due sense of responsibility to the outside public, to the 
missionaries in the field, or even to the pastors and churches who support both the of- 
ficers and the missionaries.. And if perchance some unwise act 1s called in question by 
some pastor or missionary, ttand of rendering a reason to justify it, the said committee 
too often are reticent, or merely publish an authoritative statement in some partisan or- 
gan of the church, that ‘it must not be supposed that men of such character and stand- 
ing have made a mistake’; and the admitted principle that “* what is everybody’s duty 


‘is nobody’s,’’ operates to keep churches and pastors quiescent till the wrong act becomes | 


irrevocable, and the said committee becomes more irresponsible and arbitrary than be- 
fore; and in this way the immense advantage that might result from a general under- 
standing, by pastors and people, of the working and principles involved in the conduct, 

not only of their own foreign Missions, but also of those of other branches of the 
church, becomes lost to this sacred cause. All secular matters, and all interests of the 
church in the home field, are regarded as of common interest, to be benefitted by the 
fullest and freest discussion ; but the conduct of Foreign Missions is too often regarded 
as a kind of * secret service,” to be understood only by the properly initiated. 

In all this there is a sad loss to this cause. The wisest men act less wisely, when 
acting without the restraints and inspiration of public observation and discussion, than 
when favored with them. The Inquisition could never have become such a tribunal of 
terror and crime as it did, but for its secrecy. Our Foreign Mission Committees would 
not so inconsiderately introduce a policy in a mission field on the other side of the globe, 
without consulting its missionaries, and then, after a few years of successful working 
under the painstaking persevering efforts of those missionaries, suddenly reverse their 
action and arbitrarily repress and interdict said policy, against the strongest and re- 
peated remonstrances and tearful entreaties even of the missionaries, if their conflicting 
actions were taken under the eye, and with the full’ knowledge of the pastors and 
churches who support this work. 
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We should do violence to our own sense of right, were we to allow the inference 
to be made that a large proportion of our Missionary Boards and officers have enforced © 
acts so conflicting and suicidal. We do not believe they have; or that they are likely 
to dv so. And yet some of them will recognize their own doings, if not their own 

« faces, in the sentence we have just penned. The officers of one of our largest foreign — 
| boards have enforced such conflicting. action in several of its missions, in one of them 
under our own observation, and to the serious injury of our own mission work, and no 
less so to the work of the whole mission ; and against the repeated written arguments, 
remonstrances and entreaties of each one of their 12 ordained misstonaries then in that 
field. And this was followed with results disastrous enough to justify, many times over, 
the reference here made to this subject. Is it not time that the sessions, deliberations, 
and action of our foreign Mission Boards and Committees, become as open and public 
—as our church courts, or criminal courts ? Is it not time that the principles involved in 
| the conduct of foreign missions, however varying in the case of the different organiza- 
tions, be collated, published and understood, as thoroughly and widely as possible? Is 
it not time that it be recognized as a shame and reproach, to the officers of any mission- 
ary organization, to withhold their doings and records from any missionary, pastor or pa- 
_ tron desiring to see them? Nay, is it not time that there be less legislation by home of- 
ficers, in the conduct of this work of God, the vantage ground of the ordained mission- 
aries in the foreign field for understanding the best ways and means of doing this work 
(dearer to them than it can be to any remaining at home) be duly recognized, and its. 
responsibility be more largely committed to them ? 
| The main object of Dr. C’s volume is to bring to view the progress and present state of 
e Protestant missions the world over; and its facts and figures, marshaled for this purpose, 


show much research, and the great excellence of moderation. But the author does not 
confine himself to this main object. Here and there he brings in important side issues, 
and fully expresses his views on many points involved in the conduct of missions. In 
this he has done wisely, whether all his views are wise or otherwise. Discussion is 
needed here, and cannot fail to result in good. In ignoring this discussion, independent 
missionary periodicais are much at fault. The officers of the various Boards have their 
views of mission policy, and have their own organs in which to advocate them. Some 
of them have also published essays and volumes from their official and partisan stand- 
points. There is all the more need that independent minds, uninfluenced by official po- 
sition, study this subject, in all its points and bearings, and form, and express, their inde- 
pendent vIeEWS. 
The general facts and statistics of this volume have been quoted, in brief, in nearly 
. all the papers and periodicals of Christendom, and need not be reproduced here. 
| Strangely enough, however, these side issues and views of mission policy have scarcely 
awakened an echo. In mentioning some of these, our object will be best secured by 
2 quoting a few which bear on sentiments already expressed in this Revzew. | 
1, Our readers need hardly be reminded that with us one cause of anxiety has been 
the peril to this work of foreign missions involved in the deterioration of the missionary 
spirit— the growing lack of self-sacrifice in both the workers abroad and the agents and 
_ supporters at home. This subject is discussed at some length in our first volume. 


It is a pleasure to find Professor Christlieb is alive to this same peril. Under pres- 

sure of strong feeling he asks: ‘Where is the deep enthusiasm, displayed at the time 

~ when most of our missionary societies were formed? * * Where is that spirit of 

cheerful sacrifice [which showed itself] when, as at the ordination of the first four Bar- 

men missionaries in 1829, the contribution plates were filled, not only with money, but 
with gold chains, watches, rings, and jewelry of all kinds? Where is that spirit to-day ? 

* * What if the darkest spots in the firmament of missions are to be sought, not in 

opposition, on the mission fields, but in the condition of the home churches themselves ?”’ 


2. We have repeatedly expressed our apprehensions of harm to this cause from 
the growing officialism, and the merely routine and mechanical working of our mission- 
ary organizations ; the loss in spiritual life, and sense of responsibility, counterbalancing 
the gain from union of forces. 

On this point our author warmly endorses Dr, Warneck in saying: ‘The chief 

_ danger for missions lies, I see, in this: that missionary enterprise will glide into rou- 
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tine, missionary zeal become so much rhetoric, and participation in missionary work de- 
generate into a matter of habit, not to say of ecclesiastical business. The chief hinder- 
ance among us to earnest prosecution of missions, lies, not in the spiteful attacks of a 
hostile world; it lies in those circles which appear friendly to missions, but which deny 
[or ignore ] their power.” : 

This danger is becoming more and more manifest and threatening. The tendency 
is to run mission Boards as men run railroads, life-assurance, and other corporations ; 
giving highest salaries for grandest displays of rhetoric and oratory, depreciating the 


| spiritual elements and graces of officers and missionaries, and exalting mere human abil- 


ities, proclaiming the praises of some great ***Napoleon of the enterprise.”” With all this, 
increased reliance is being placed on the money-power, in prosecuting foreign missions. 
This appears in case of one of our older and larger Boards, not only in the much higher 
salaries than formerly, now given to home officers, to secure abilities to manage the miss- 
ionaries, (who are the peers of these same officers in education and brains, with the added 
personal knowledge of all the.circumstances and needs of their foreign fields) but this 
free, if not extravagant use of money, is seen in all departments of the work at home and 
abroad. We except from this remark all organizations whose officers at home receive 
no salary, or none above $2,500, and whose missionary salary abroad does not exceed 
$1,000. But in case of the others there is much reason to fear that this increased reli- 
ance on money is not only enlisting missionaries from Christendom of less spiritual life 
and power, but is also weakening the character of native converts and workers in the 
mission fields abroad. 

3. We have not hesitated to speak of the unwise policy of allowing this fob 
mission work to fall into.the hands and control of voluntary societies. We have urged 
that it should be kept close to the heart of the church, and under the direct influence and 
control of the church; both for better enlisting the interest, prayers, and gifts of the 
church, and for avoiding capricious, disturbing, and arbitrary measures, too often en 
forced in the missions abroad by the officers of these close corporations. 


Our author is awake to this point, especially to the value of church Boards or com- 
mittees, as opposed to voluntary outside organizations, in enlisting the larger interest and 
gifts of the church. He shows (pp. 32-34) quite at length, that churches conducting 
foreign missions through committees, under their own direct influence and control, give 
them four and five times more, per member, for this work, than do churches who dele- 
gate all control of it to voluntary societies. But from our standpoint and experience, the 
most serious loss and harm, .from these voluntary outside organizations, obtains in the 
mission.fields and in the work itself. 

4. We have often expressed our conviction that the church or Christian who takes 
no part in foreign missions is. lacking in spiritual life. Prof. Christlieb asks with em- 
phasis: ‘‘Is it not a sign of weakness in the church when she studies her own wants ? 


Does not the refusal of all co- -operation abroad work back upon the church like mildew ? — 


If a church can do nothing for the ponquest of the world in foreign missions, she will 
soon begin to die at home,”’ 

5. We have deprecated the persistent efforts of some Mission Boards to have all 
contributions given for the general work, with no wish to have them used for special 
objects, workers, or departments of the work. We have urged that it helps human 
hearts to exercise a deeper, livelier interest in the work, if they give for specific objects— 
the support of missionaries of their own acquaintance, or for their native helpers, teach- 
ers, schools, or other kinds of work. Our author says: ‘* It assists much to the promo- 
tion of a missionary spirit when particular congregations, having wealth, take upon 
them the support of a missionary, or of a whole station.” And he calls attention to 
the usage of the United Scotch Presbyterian Church, particular churches of which have 


each supported a missionary till all their West India Missionaries have been thus provi- 


ded for. 

6. We have deprecated the excessive legislation of some of our Mission Boards ; 
the attempt of the home officers to exercise arbitrary control in details of the work in 
the mission fields, of which they could have no proper knowledge. We have urged 


* This unseemly phrase was publicly applied to a secretary at one of our > maleate’ 
meetings. | 
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the best interests of the work requires that the responsibility and control of all these de- 
tails within the mission should be entrusted to its ordained members on the ground, who 
best know the necessities of the work, and the best ways and means of accomplishing it ; 
and who, in giving themselves to this work, furnish a guarantee of deeper interest in it 
than any can have who remain at home, We have urged that proper self-government 
entrusted to the mfsions would relieve a vast amount of friction in their work, greatly 


set forward their work, supplant a vast amount of official correspondence—now the bane 
of missions—and thus greatly relieve the officers at home, lessening their legislation and. 


supervision, so that one Secretary would be sufficient for the largest Mission Board in 
existence. 


Our author says: ‘“ When the home management dictates all, even to the smallest 
details, this is not only a sign of the incapacity of the workers, [rather results in such 
incapacity, and in greatly lessening the interest and efficiency of the workers] but it 


may easily become a heavy shackle, hindering the work abroad, and proving a burden | 


to the management at-home, and thus prove in either case a great evil.”’ 


7. We have ventured some strictures on extravagant salaries and expenditures by 


Mission Boards, urging the value of economy and self denial on the part of all engaged 
in this, work, both for enlisting more interest and sympathy and larger contributions 
in Christendom, and for keeping the work and converts in the missions from being too 
much influenced by money which too often becomes a drawing force in case of unworthy 
converts. This author, while alive to the danger of carrying economy too far, in case 
of missionaries, to the injury of their health, is no less alive to its propriety and value. 


He says: ‘If I then throw in a word upon the differences in the running expenses of. 


societies and the salaries of the missionaries, I can with a good conscience hold up, as 
an example in point of economy, our own German Societies. A comparison of the 
Basel report for her missions on the Gold Coast in Africa, with that of the Wesleyans, 
who are her neighbors in the same fieid; or a comparison of the Barmen and Berlin 
Societies for South Africia with those of the English Societies working there, 
shows clearly that the German Societies work more cheaply than either Eng- 


lish or American, and with the same sum can support almost twice as many European — 


workers, because their pay is scarcely one half that of the English.” He might also 
have added that the difference is still greater between the salaries of the home officers 


: of the German Societies and those of the British and American Societies’ officers. 


Some, who would be thought very magnanimous, object to close economy in_prosecut- 
ing such a sacred work, and even claim to have a pious contempt for such economy 


itself. “Why,” says one of this class, “I think no more of money. than of the very 


dirt beneath my feet!” And yet this magnanimous friend, while possessing ample pat- 
rimony, was receiving also a good missionary salary; and we have known some of these 
magnanimous souls to think so little of money as to neglect for years to pay their hon- 


est debts to those much needing them. Ina recent letter, one of our readers complains — 


of us for publishing the very high percentage for administration used by the officers of 
his favorite missionary society. He admits the correctness of our figures, but fears the 
publication of them will injure the society; and adds: ‘ What does God care for 
money? All the gold and silver, and the cattle on a thousand hills are his.” What is 
more true? And yet, does not this brother see, that just so far as this reasoning would 


justify large salaries and expenditures, it would aiso justify every donor, (whether giving 


the poor widow’s mite or the wealthy man’s million), in saying, “God is so rich that I 
need give no more for his work, either to evangelize the heathen, or for any other pur- 
Let those who object to economy and self-sacrifice on the part of all who put their 
hands to this sacred work of missions, tell us why the Son of God, though rich, became 


poor? Why, when prosecuting his divine mission, he had not where to lay his head ? 


And why, when holding in his control all the resources of earth and of heaven, he 
left his disciples as he found them, toiling for their daily food, even while bidding 
them go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 


8. Prof. Christlieb utters some very wholesome views in regard to the self-training 
of missionaries, after reaching their foreign fields. He quotes from an African mission- 
ary who wrote: ‘If the minister [in Christendom] who does not study, stagnates, 
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much more is this. true of the missionary. If he rests satished with what he has attain- 
ed, he will, in.a land where the tendency of everything is to drag him downwards, be- 
come mentally impoverished and lose all power of production.” 

Our best missionaries have ever been most conscious of this danger, and like Henry 
Martyn, have guarded against it with fastings and prayer; next to which they have 
found the most effectual way to resist the tendency has been to keep in fullest force a 
high estimate of the value of immortal souls, and to have, ever planned and pressing, 
an amount and variety of mission work sufficient to engross their utmost energies every 
waking moment. Our own experience has tauyht us that despite all the degrading ten- 
dencies in heathendom—and they have proved too ruinous to be doubted—there is no 
position in which an earnest, true-hearted Christian can be placed where he may find so 
summoned into the highest and most constant exercise, all the mental, moral and spirit- 
ual forces within him. And yet the tendencies mentioned are so strong that the best and 
wisest missionaries have found that a close Christian watch over themselves and each 
other is never to be intermitted—that this mutual watchfulness and responsibility, with 
proper church relations and church courts in the missions, is of far more value than the 
most rigid superintendence and arbitrary dictation from one or more officials in Christ- 
endom. One stimulus to study and mental activity, originated by the more earnest mis- 
sionaries, and generally approved by the home officials of the Boards, is a regular period- 
ic examination of all new missionaries in the languages which they are to use in their 
work, till they become proficient in them, or their inability is demonstrated. 


This stimulus is proper and valuable, and is being adopted i in case of Zenana work- 
ers as well as in that of ordained preachers. The rule on this subject, now generally 
adopted, is expressed by the United Scotch Presbyterian Church thus: ‘ As in case of 
missionaries, there shall be an examination of the Zenana Agents in the vernacular lan- 
guage of the country in which they labor, at the close of a year after they begin their 
work, in order to ascertain whether they are fitted to acquire the language of the people, 
and thus to carry on their work efficiently.”? So far as our. knowledge extends, there 
have been more failures in ability and mental force for acquiring the necessary languages, 
in case of ordained missionaries than in case of Zenana workers. 


Another rule adopted by this same church, we mention in this connection, for its — 
intrinsic merits, though not pertaining to the subject in hand. It requires that ‘ unless 
four years of service are completed—except in case of illness, attested by satisfactory 
medical evidence—the outfit and passage money shall be repaid, or such portion of it as 
the Committee may require.”’ 

We hope this rule is not limited to Zenana workers. Wives and husbands should 
come under its operation, as well as unmarried women. When a young couple offer 
themselves to a Mission Board, and after'a wedding trip over sea and land, and a year 
or two in India or China, decide that the language is too hard to learn, or the loss of 


‘society or of the other good things of Christendom, is too hard to bear, and therefore 


come back, it is but just that they refund all they have taken from the gifts of the church- 
es for this work. Not to do so is unjust to the churches and to this sacred cause. When 
such barren expenditure is incurred, it is but right that the churches should know it, and 
know the parties for whom it is incurred; and just here is one of the reasons why we 
insist that all Mission Reports should give expenses in detail. This Jumping and con- 
cealing of all such fruitless expenditure in the large aggregates presented in many Re- 
ports, déprives the churches of knowledge to which they are entitled, and deprives the 
Mission Boards of their most efficient check to such evils. 


9. This Review has expressed a belief that the proclamation made, that foreign mis- 
sions had completed their work in the Hawaiian Islands, was premature ; that it would 
better represent the whole work of the American Board, and be more in accord with 
truth and the facts of the case, if the Board had retained those Islands on its list of mis- 
sions, till the native churches were able to go alone, without such large and constant 
supplies (20 missionaries and $12,883 in 1881) from the Am. Board. 

Of this action of the A. B. C. F. M., proclaiming the islands evangelized, etc., Prof. 
Christlieb says: ‘But this step was a little too hasty; for the native preachers are not 
numerous enough,etc. * * And the American Board intends increasing the number 
of its missionaries there.”” - Implying that so Jong as the said Board keeps up such a large 
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force and expenditure on the Islands, it ought to retain them on its list of missions, not 
claiming credit for completed evangelization where so much remains to be done. 


10. Our author reveals a careful observation of the working of foreign missions when 


he remarks that “the. frequent change of missionaries greatly embarrasses the power of | 


mission work. Service for only a few years is, for the most part, of little value.”’ 


We once collated the facts and figures on this subject in one of the missions of the 


American Buard in India. The mission had then existed 44 years, and 48 different Am- 
erican workers had been employed in it. But so frequent had heen the changes that the 
average period of actual service was less than four years each. We need hardly add that, 
up to that date, that mission had proved exceedingly barren. The result of our investi- 
gation at the time inspired the following: ‘Occasional transfers may be desirable, but 
my experience has led to an abiding conviction that the more a feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility can be increased in the members of a mission, by their long labor and personal 
interest in it, the better will it be for the progress of this work. 

“Anything which conflicts with this feeling of personal interest and responsibility, 1S 
injurious alike to the missionary and the mission. A man who is detached from duties in 
which his whole soul has become deeply interested, and sent to another field, will find 
time and effort necessary to make his heartstrings wind so closely around new objects. 

‘And in like manner, when a missionary is sent to supply the place of another ¢empo- 
varily, he will not feel the same responsibility and interest as if he expected the change 
to be permanent. If the plans and improvements he finds in use do not prove effective 
he did not originate them. If he changes them he may soon leave, and his successor or 
predecessor may come and change them again.”’ 

Even our M, E brethren, who make frequent changes of pastors in Christendom a 
kind of article in their creed, become conscious of the eviis of such frequent changes in 
their foreign missions. Rev. James Mudge, of their North India Conference, writes : 


‘The changes in the appointments were but few.  Itis the policy here to keep men in the 


same place : as long as possible ”’ 

This subject has a most important bearing on the amount of dictation, in al to 
the internal affairs of a mission, to be administered by the controlling authorities in Chris- 
tendom. We have seen so much mischief caused by these frequent transfers and by the 
constant and excessive dictation mentioned, that we would reduce it to the lowest terms 
possible. 

With a close eye to increasing the personal interest and responsibility of each mis- 
sionary to the utmost, it becomes a practical question whether it were not better for for- 
eign, as well as home, missionaries to have the choice of their particular fields of labor 
largely in their own hands, and the building and owning of their houses wholly so. “This 
would tend to local interests and attachments, and thereby intensify personal interest in the 


work and people,while simplifying and diminishing the care and work of the home officers. 
We do not leave out of mind the potent considerations which have led mission Boards — 


and officers to their present usage of investing by the half million dollars in mission 
houses, churches, and establishments, in the mission fields of heathendom ; but in looking 
for simpler machinery, and for more economical and effective efforts for evangelizing the 
world, we are constrained to look in this direction—greatly reducing home administrative 
expenses, increasing self-government in the missions, making salaries of missionaries in- 
clude house rent and all perquisites, and leaving church and school buildings to the na- 


tives, aided by such grants as the funds will allow, after providing all salaries and such 


help for schools and othér work as is more imperatively needed. In anv event, the 
church and school buildings should belong to the native churches ; to be owned, repair- 
ed, and cared for by them, and thus to become nuclei for thegrowing interest of their 
new-born affections in all that is pure, elevating, sanctifying and full of promise for life 


geste and life eternal, in the Christian faith they have adopted. 


. Ourauthor says: ‘It is wellthat preaching and school instruction go hand in 
cand oo account of the great stupidity of many of the older inhabitants, the hope of a 
better future in a barbarous nation lies wholly in the young. Thorough schools, and 
in time institutes for higher education, are indispensable for every mission.’”’ This shows 
a happy baiance of views on this “vexed question,” so often made a disturbing element 
in foreign missions. Immense injury has been wih in some missions by the unwise 
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and arbitrary action of home authorities, breaking up schools which were proving the 
most effective agencies of the missions, for winning to the truth both the youth and their 
parents, too. 

[To be Continued. ] 


PERIODICALS. 


Woman's Evangel is a Monthly Magazine, published byithe Woman’s Missionary 
Association of the United Brethren in Christ, at Dayton, Ohio, at 75c. per an., 10 copies 
to one address at 60c, each. | 

This monthly of 16 pp. is beautifully printed on superior paper, is ably edited by 
Mrs. L. R. Keister, cor. sec., and its first three numbers give good promise of the future. 
It has a small publishing fund, and is making resolute efforts for self- “support, resolved 
not to use missionary money. We wish it much success. 

The Utah Review, edited by Rev. Theophilus B. Hilton, and published at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, is a monthly of 32 pages. The January number has three addresses 
delivered at the 1oth anniversary ofthe First Presbyterian Church at Salt Lake City; II. 
The Ballad of Sir Percy; III. What is the Matter with Kitchen Labor; IV. Crimean 
Town Life; V. Little Feet; VI. The National W.C.T.U.; VII. Books and Periodicals. 


The Oriental Casket for March, edited by Emerson Bennett, and published by L. 
‘Lum Smith, 9!2 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., is the third issue of this new monthly at 
$2 per an., and sustains its purpose to be a magazine of Poetry, Tales, Sketches, Essays, 
Wit, Wisdom, and Humor, from the world of Literature, Science, and Art.”’ 


The Outlook, a Family, Literary, and Religious Monthly Paper, devoted to Reform, 
Christian Culture, etc. Single copies 25c.; ten or more copies 1§c. each. Alfred Centre,N.Y. 

No. 1, Vol. I. of this new eight-page monthly shows it to be a neat, wholesome 
paper, taking a high stand on temperance and kindred reforms, and aiming ‘to watch the 
current of things and study the demands of the hour, in such a way as to furnish some- 
thing helpful to the Christian life of each of its readers.’”? We wish it great success in 
this line of things. 

the Missionary Record. This monthly Missionary Journal of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church is doing good service. Single copies 50 C.5 five copies for $2; 
ten or more copies to one address 30 c, each, per annum. 

The Record is edited with thoughtful care, and should be taken by every family of 
this church. 

Gracey’s China. We are glad to see call for a new edition of this admirable com- 
pend, brim full of the most valuable missionary and material statistics of the Middle 
Kingdom. Only 15§c. each. Rev. J. T. Gracey, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Word, the Work, and the World. Nos. 2 and 3 of this elegant, profusely il- 
lustrated, and ably edited monthly periodical, are full of good things. Rate, $2.50 per 


annum. Cheaper edition on poorer paper for BI per an. Editor and Publisher, Rev. | 


A. B. Simpson, No. 15 Bible House, N. Y. 

Aim—To preseft “the facts of aggressive Christian Work and Universal Missions.’ 
We wish it great success. 

Lhe Canada Methodist Magazine, (Wm. Briggs, Toronto, Ont.), devoted to Reli- 
gion, Literature and Social Progress, is beautifully illustrated and full of choice reading. 
The able editor, W. H. Withrow, M. A., is giving a series of articles on ‘*Missionary 
Heroes,” well fitted to awaken and cherish deeper and more profound interest in for- 
eign missions. We wish them the widest possible circulation and influence. 

The Clerk is an eight. page neatly printed Monthly—“An Educational and progress- 
ive Journal for every wielder of the pen.’’ «May it promote the interests of this deserv- 
ing class. Clerk Publishing Co., 672 North roth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“From Darkness to Light. ” W, G. Corthell, Boston, Mass, $2.25 post paid. | 

This volume, before announced as in preparation by Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, 
India, is fully meeting expectations. We are glad to know the first edition was all ‘sold 
before the assigned day of publication, It is a volume of 288 pp., dealing with real 
characters in narrative style of much simplicity and beauty, and the book is well fitted to 
increase information, and deepen interest in foreign missions. 


[Directory and other Articles crowded over to Next Number. zo 
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